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The Problem-Project Method in Primary Grades 


By Ella L. Sweeney, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Providence, R. I. 


HE modern teacher is not permitted to be 
stationary nor conservative. 
where dominant. No teacher wishes to be behind 
the times. Professional pride and the desire for 
professional advancement conspire to keep one 
alert and moving. The whole conception of what 
education is has been broadened. All tradition 
has been subjected to examination. New aims, new 
standards, new methods, have been stated and new 
concepts, new technique, have been introduced. 

_ Social life is now being accepted as the test of 
value of any curriculum or method. We are begin- 
ning to believe that the school should insure social 
continuity and social progress. We are concerned 
with the problem of modifying the old autocratic 
form of education, with its emphasis on the mastery 
of ready-made subject-matter, so as to allow the 
introduction of more significant forms of activity 
and provide greater opportunity for the exercise 
of initiative on the part of the children. This 
phase deals with the conception of a form of educa- 
tional procedure which is not bound by tradition 
but which is based on an educational theory that 
has grown out of a study of modern child psy- 
chology and the needs of a democratic society. 
The children move freely about the room and com- 
municate as naturally as they would in life, the 
aim being to devise a form of educational prac- 
tice which trains children for life in a democracy. 
The child should be considered not merely as an 
individual who must acquire knowledge and skill 
but as a member of a social group with which he 
is engaged in some co-operative activity. We 
are aiming not only for individual efficiency but 
for the development in each individual of a sense 
of responsibility for the general welfare, for a spirit 


Change is every- 


of co-operation and willingness to share in com- 
mon efforts. 

The child the greatest satisfaction in 
activity that is co-operative in character and that 
involves consideration for the welfare of others. 
It is the function of the school, while it starts with 
the child’s natural tendency to action, to direct 
his activity so that it gradually becomes more 
thoughtful, to enrich his experience so as to widen 
his sympathy, and to extend his control of means 
that he may become more efficient. Although 
these situations are play situations and the ends 
play ends, we believe there is developed in the 
minds of the children a social consciousness and 
an -understanding of social life that cannot help 
but be a permanent influence. As some one has 
said, “‘Learning becomes a personal matter and 
appeals to the child’s feeling and to his will. Thus 
gradually he is brought in a perfectly natural way 
to undertake willingly the mastery of the tools 
of knowledge when the same activity would have 
proved repulsive to him if presented independently of 
the necessities growing out of his natural activities.”’ 

While the children are initiating their own 
activity, which may take the form of co-opera- 
tive building, constructive occupation, or asso- 
ciated play, they are not left to chance suggestions 
of things to do that may come from their own 
environment, but from knowledge embracing phases 
of social and industrial life, geography, nature 
study, and history they get suggestions of varied 
activity which: they choose to carry on, prompted 
by altruistic motives. We are now attempting to 
make school procedure tally with the theoretical 
and practical procedure of the world, aiming thus 
to connect the school with life. 


finds 
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Today we are centering much of our work 
around projects. As some one has said, the word 
‘“‘project”’ is perhaps the latest arrival to knock 
for admittance at the door of educational terminol- 
ogy. What is project? It is a whole-hearted pur- 
poseful act proceeding in a 
Projects may present every variety that purposes 
present in life. They should provide children with 
real and fruitful experiences leading to actual 
control of social values, thus being the best possible 
means of growth. They provide a natural methéd 
of learning, that is, of growing, which teachers 
may stimulate, guide, and render more effective. 
In essence, this method is that of full participa- 
tion in typical experiences generally, 
group activity or group relations. 

The problem-project method emphasizes both 
thinking and doing and points to an objective 
result. It gives due emphasis to attitude (inter- 
ests and ideals) both as necessary for the acquir- 
ing of skill and knowledge and as of prime im- 
portance among the results aimed at. It provides 
the best condition for learning, namely: a definite 
end, vigorous exercise, sufficient duration, trying 
out of solutions, use of previous experience, satis- 
faction in achievement, occasion for thinking, and 
for organization of knowledge and skill. It is 
economical in that it provides for a wealth of related 
and concomitant ideas centering about the core of 
experience which constitutes the given “‘lesson.”’ 
It concentrates attention upon the larger things 
and eliminates much useless detail. It provides for 
initiative. It develops foresight. It cultivates eff- 
ciency. It gives opportunity for co-operation, 
leadership, and division of labor. It makes for 
self-direction, self-reliance, and self-control. 

The teacher.should see that the problem-project 
unit is a new type of unit calling for a new method 
of organization. She should avoid waste of time 
through dwelling too long on some phase of the 
process. She should let pupils do all that they 
reasonably can, she herself supplying the rest. 
She should avoid an exaggerated emphasis upon 
liberty, keeping the outcomes in mind and being 
sure that the pupils do the same. She should 
devise adequate tests of results so that the work 
is not superficial. 

Projects appear to be divided into four groups, 
or perhaps have arisen in four ways. First, proj- 
ects which are merely the carrying out of obliga- 
tions which the situation of living together in the 
schoolroom as a group entails upon us. 


involving 


In living 


social environment. 


together as a group we have many common interests. 
Naturally some projects included under this group 
become group projects or at least projects which 
‘every member of the group finds it necessary to 
carry out. Some such projects may be turned 
over to committees, some may be shared by in- 
dividuals each having different work, but there 
are some in which all individuals need to do the 
same thing. Examples: 

1. The care of the schoolroom and the things 
in it is an obligation which in all fairness should 
be shared by all. It necessitates certain work 
for every individual, such as care of desk, indi- 
vidual materials, and so forth, while certain less 
individual things must be divided among the group 
or turned over to committees. 

2. The majority of the room orders lunch. 
Individual weekly or monthly accounts must be 
sent to the office. 

3. A party, entailing certain obligations on 
all, namely: invitations, decorations, refreshments, 
favors, entertainment. 

Second, projects which are _ initiated 
dividuals because of a need or a wish for some- 
thing, or among young children perhaps purely 
because of the pleasure derived from the doing 
and often with no outcome or plan in mind. Such 
projects are usually stimulated by materials, by 
what other children are doing, by seeing a completed 
thing, by reading, or, among older children, by 
some more definite need or desire. They may 
be self-initiated but certainly depend much on the 
atmosphere of the room and on a certain kind of 
stimulation, such as plenty of readable books, 
an atmosphere conducive to reading, opportunity 


by in- 


to hear much reading and story-telling. Examples: 
1. Making paper dolls. 
2. Making doll furniture. 
3. Making toys. 
4. Illustrative work with clay, paper, and 


nature materials, to clarify and express any phase 
of the work. 
5. Silent 
books. 
6. Reading to others interesting parts of books. 
7. Hearing poems read. 


reading from individually selected 


Third, projects consciously stimulated by the 
teacher because she sees in them activities which 
demand further study in order to carry them on, 
or activities which will be enriched in their meaning 
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to the child by further study and will themselves 
be the means of stimulating that study. Examples: 

1. The planting of bulbs. Pictures of bul- 
bous plants in bloom and the bulbs themselves 
may be the means of initiating the activity. The 
project would necessitate much study relating to 
bulb growth in order to be carried out successfully. 

2. A school luncheon, involving choice of food 
and reasons; methods of obtaining the food; the 
preparation and proper arrangement of table with 
service. 

3. An excursion to a farm, to a near-by grocery 
store, or to a market. 

4. Collection of pictures in a_ booklet illus- 
trating modes of travel. 


Fourth, projects where the purpose is to obtain 
some item or degree of skill or knowledge. Examples: 

1. Learning the second grade list in the. Ayres 
Spelling Scale. 

2. Learning to write grade 9.75 on the Thorn- 
dike Scale. 


The question of the problem-project method 
in relation to present school practice confronts 
us. There are many serious difficulties in the way 
of an attempt to introduce this method into our 
school as now organized and conducted, because 
a different tradition still prevails. A better equipped 
teacher is needed, one who has more knowledge 
of learning processes, technical skill, and 
The ordinary course of study 
largely reorganized, school equipment 
must be adapted, new measures of results must 
be applied, a system of projects which will pro- 
vide for the entire body of attitudes, skills, and 
knowledge which we wish children to acquire in 
school must be organized, and only a small group 
of pupils should be assigned to each teacher. 

The method employed by the nation is the 
method to be used in the schools. We _ should 
try to keep constantly in mind that life is a series of 


more 
more scholarship. 
must be 


problems, that there is no thinking without a prob- 
lem. We must find the means to solve them and 
of sticking at them until they are solved. Our 
problem is to get subject-matter fit for the under- 
standing of the children and, with that, to direct 
the attention of the pupils to their problems of 
work and play. Practical judgment is the essence 
of intellectual judgment, so the school should seek 
every opportunity for the child to use his own 
judgment. Children are like adults in that they 
think only in the presence of problems. The 
child’s own general and specific knowledge and his 
interest in particular should be utilized 
to the full. In mathematics, the first teaching should 
be nearly all by games, the child learning figures 
and remembering them because he must use them 
to keep up with his mates. The pupils should 
be put at their ease from the start. They should 
be encouraged to ask questions, each class room 
being more like a forum for discussion. Children 
inclined to be shy should be questioned and helped 
by the teacher unti! they come to consider it the 
natural thing to discuss with their mates the sub- 
ject-matter under consideration. 

All of the above is indispensable to education 
for democracy. 


things 


It is scarcely necessary to say that 
initiative and independence, are desirable results 
of school work and attainments which must accom- 
pany successful teaching. The new method of 
the schools is a co-operative method under which 
pupils take an active and important part in the 
various exercises and functions of the school. The 
aim of the modern school is to develop initiative, 
good judgment, and right attitude toward one’s 
fellows. To develop initiative, pupils must be given 
opportunity to initiate; to cultivate good will 
requires active co-operation with others; to develop 
skill involves activity under proper guidance. A 
good school is an active school, but its activity 
is not disorderly. “It is 
joyous.” 


economic, intensive, 


‘‘THE public has taken up the battle for increased salaries for teachers. 


The teacher still 


needs to get the facts before the people but the people will do the necessary fighting because 


the cause has its foundation in justice.” 
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Studies in Art Appreciation 
By C. Edward Newell, Springfield, Mass. 


The First Step 


SUGGESTIVE METHOD OF STUDY 


is important that the class should see the baby 


first. Whom do you see in this picture? A 
baby? The mother? A man? What is the baby 


trying to do? Why does the mother hold her? 
Where dees the baby wish to go? How do you 
know that she wishes to go to her father? How does 
the baby hold her arms? Why? Did you ever see a 
little baby sister take her first steps? How did she 
step? In this picture are both the baby’s feet on the 
ground? How do babies get around before they learn 
to walk? What has the baby on her head? Why 
does the mother bend her back and reach down to 
the baby? What has the mother on her head? Is 
this cap much like the baby’s? The cap tells us that 
this baby is probably a girl. Boys wear a close little 
hat as may be seen in Feeding her Birds. Why 
does the father reach both hands toward his baby? 


By Jean Francois Millet 


Let some child kneel just as the father does. 
has the father been doing? 
working? 


What 
With what has he been 
What makes you think he loves the baby? 
Is the father’s face dark or light? Can you find a 
face that is light? The baby’s? Find the shadow 
cast by the mother’s head. Where is it? Are her 
shoulders lighter than her face? Are the father’s 
back and shoulders light or dark? .Where do you 
think the sun or light in the picture comes from? 
How much this helps us to see the baby more plainly! 
Can you find the cottage where the father, mother, 
and baby live? Tell the other things in the picture, 
fence, vines, tree, cottage, window, and garden. 
Are these people in the city or country? Can it be 
that these people live in America? The man who 
drew this picture intended that we should look most 
at one person in it. Who do you think it is? Do 
you look most at the baby? 


| 
| 
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THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


If you have seen a little baby take his first steps, 
you know how fondly the mother stoops over with 
her hands under the arms of the little one, supporting 
most of his weight, ready to catch him if he should 
fall, while a second person kneels a few steps away 
with arms outstretched ready to catch the baby 
when the space has been covered. You know how 
the baby cooes and laughs at his first great triumph. 
You know how the father, aunt, or grandma to 
whom he has walked, hugs and praises him. -You 
know with what pride the older children announce 
“The baby can walk.’’ Babies are much the same 
the world over. They have their fond parents and 
loving brothers and sisters. 

In this picture the wooden shoes, the tight fitting 
caps, the simple cottage, and adjoining garden tell 
us it is France and introduce us to the ‘‘peasants,”’ 
poor people who work very hard at different kinds of 
farming. This father has been busy in his garden 
since sunrise. In the course of his spading he has 
come opposite the gate in the rustic, vine-covered 
fence, just as the mother, who has taken the baby out 
for a bit of an airing, has appeared at the gate with 
the baby inherarms. The father has dropped every- 
thing. His wheelbarrow piled full stands behind 
him. His long handled spade lies on the ground 
beside him. He has crouched on one knee, facing 
the group, and is bent forward with arms and hands 
outstretched toward the little one. 

In the meantime the mother has put the child on 
the ground. She is stooping over and is half carrying 
the child while the baby holds her hands out expect- 
antly to her “‘papa.’”’ She looks intently at her father 
and has thrown her right foot out awkwardly and 
high in the air to take the first step. 

This is a picture of a lovely family group, the 
mother and father both stopping a few moments 
in their daily work to encourage the baby to make her 
first endeavors. The self-forgetful love of this man 
and woman, guiding their baby’s uncertain feet, 
makes them akin to everybody who has a warm heart 
of his own. The tender leaves on the apple trees, 
the lighting of the picture, and the man’s occupation 
all lead us to believe it is the spring of the year. 


THE STORY OF THE ARTIST 
(Reprinted from October) 

The artist who painted The First Step was named 
Jean Francois Millet (zhan fran swa melé), Jean 
for his own father and Francois for a very good monk 
called St. Francis. He was a French peasant him- 


self, one of a family of nine children. His parents 
both worked in the fields much of the time, so it was 
his old grandmother who virtually brought him up. 
She had taught him his letters at home, and he could 
read and spell before he ever went to school. It 
was but a short walk to the village schoolhouse 
where little Jean studied. He was large for his age 
when he went to school and one of his first experiences 
was to have to fight the school bully. Millet was 
victor, but saddened because he was obliged to 
fight. 

Jean was such a good scholar that the village 
priest offered to teach him Latin. At home he 
found little to read except the Bible, which belonged 
to his grandmother. This book also contained the 
only pictures he had ever seen. 


He copied many 
of them. 


Some of Millet’s first pictures were drawn 
with chalk and charcoal on the walls of houses. As 
a boy he had to work in the fields with his father and 
he had little time to spend on his drawings or his 
studies. At eighteen he -drew upon a wall with 
charcoal a picture of an old man bent over a cane. 
This picture was such a good likeness as to please 
all who saw it. It was then decided to let the boy 
study art. After two years Millet’s father died and 
he was obliged to return to the farm. The village 
people raised money and sent him back again to 
study painting in Paris. 

Artists of the day did not seem to appreciate 
Millet’s work. They even were so rude as to make 
fun of it. In course of time they learned that his 
art had a message unlike that of any other artist. 
During the last ten years of his life he was well paid 
for his pictures, and for the first time in his life in 
comfortable circumstances, honored by the French 
people. 

“Millet is, however, neither a discouraged nor 
asad man. He is a labourer who is attached to his 
field, ploughs it, sows it, and reaps it. Art is his 
field. Life is his inspiration. He loves nature with 
the whole force of his being,—and when, before a 
drawing by Millet, we stand aghast at the roughness 
of his hand, at the unusualness of the subject, at 
the unexpectedness of the composition, just let time 
do its work. Let us, like the artist himself, look at 
the country side, the woods and the sky; let us forget 
for a moment our traditions and our conventionalities, 
and we shall breathe the same vivifying air which 
animated Millet, and he who understands him will 
say, ‘Here is a painter who gives the humble his 
rightful place, a poet who exalts ignored greatness, 
a good man who encourages and consoles.’”’ 


The Music Problem 


By Gertrude Maynard, Providence, R. I. 


The Phonograph 
[*: years ago, we had been told that by the mere 
turning of a crank we might have the services 
of one of the finest military bands of the country 
as an aid to the kindergarten march; 
known that there would be 


if we had 


a time when great 


singers, violinists, and orchestras would perform. 


at our behest; 


that birds would warble, donkeys 
would 


hens would cackle, chimes would 
ring, and actors would recite for the morning circle, 
surely we should have believed that the golden 
age awaited us. ‘The miracle of the talking machine 
is at our doors,—within many of them. The world, 
of music awaits only the touch of our hand to a 
magic needle. 


bray, 


Any mechanical device, however, especially in 
the realm of art, has curious limitations, and is 
liable to appeal to the uncritical more than to 
the discriminating. The motion picture house is 
crowded with those who have no interest in high 
class drama. The sound of the phonograph is 
heard day and night in homes where real music 
is an unknown quantity. The cultured individual, 
the so-called “highbrow,” seldom enters the picture 
house, and then only to rave against it; the musician 
uses the talking machine sparingly. In truth, it 
is easy to believe that these two wonderful in- 
ventions have done more harm than good. The 
most we can say about them is that they “have 
a great future.”’ 

It is the commercial element that plays havoc 
with the art sense in mechanical reproductions. 
The astute business judgment and the executive 
ability that places the wonder before us at a moderate 
cost blunders, generally, in dealing with the art 
aspect. The problem of the picture show and 
the talking machine is of great interest to the edu- 
cator, but the latter is more directly under our 
control than the former, inasmuch as the school 
and the home talking machine are more common 
than the school picture show. 

It is only just, however, to acknowledge our 
debt to the cultural efforts of the talking machine 
people. They have issued lavish educational ma- 
terial for both the adult and the child. They 


have given us solid information and delicate fancy. 
Some of their publications are exquisite in appeal. 
If they could only refrain from pouring forth also . 
a flood of records which tend to keep public taste 
at low level, the educational influence of the talking 
machine would be tremendous. 

It is just here that we are on dangerous ground. 
If there is one thing more than another that will 
bore the unmusical it is an overdose of appre- 
ciation work. Our only hope of successful com- 
petition with the home record is not to satiate 
the children with educational records, but to pre- 
sent such material so skillfully that the children’s 
spontaneous interest will be caught, and to mix 
in a judicious bit of popular trash. 

After the phonograph has been bought and 
installed, comes the buying of records. Here every 
one who has had experience would rise up with 
warning finger and 
before the ocean. 


say, ‘Beware!’ You stand 
The mere perusal of the enor- 
mous catalogue is appalling. To listen carefully 
to many records takes time and patience, but it 
is worth while. Even the best records. grow tire- 
some to both teacher and pupils after a while, so 
it is desirable to have a definite reason for buying 
each one selected. 


Why do we not arrange to 
share these? 


Several schools could unite, pool 
their money, elect a purchasing committee, and 
have a sort of traveling library. This would make 
for variety and perhaps enable all concerned to 
acquire some of the more expensive records. 

As to children’s records, they are, generally 
speaking, not as good artistically as those for adults. 
They seem to have been prepared hastily with 
the “‘little dears’’ element uppermost and the com- 
mercial instinct also strongly in evidence. On 
the other hand, the regular line of records offers 
a rich field. Most of them are too long, but we 
can learn to adjust the needle, and some records 
are marked for such a need. 

What shall we bring to the children and how? 


The following might serve as a guide in subject- 
matter: 


Military Band. 
Orchestra. 


Voice—Soprano, Tenor, Baritone, or Bass. 
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Chorus. 

Quartette. 

Patriotic Songs. 

Ballads. 

Children’s Songs. 

Popular Songs. 

Humorous Selections. 

Imitations. 

Descriptive Music. 

This wide field may seem impractical for little 
children, but it contains nothing but what most 
of them are hearing at home, on the street, or in 
the theater. 

Appreciation 

We can present this musical experience in two 
ways. We can turn on the music when the chil- 
dren are playing freely, thus gaining a voluntary 
listening group, or we can prepare them, appealing 
to expectancy or curiosity. This is desirable when 
the record about to be heard is a little subtle in 
quality. For instance, there is a record of the night- 
ingale which we are told the company was three 
years in obtaining. The bird lived in captivity, 
occasionally singing, but always there was an im- 
perfection in the reproduction. At last one day 
she flew up on her perch and sang the lovely hesi- 
tating song which the needle reproduces. Surely 
neither adult nor child should be: unprepared for 
such a record. 

The children like to be near the machine. They 
firmly believe, in spite of any explanation to the 
contrary, that some one is inside the machine. In 
fact, the kindergartner who attempts to explain 
the wonder is in a quandary. She is akin to the 
sweet girl graduate who wrote on The Incompre- 
hensibility of the Unknown. The mechanical proc- 
ess of the talking machine is quite inexplicable 
to most of us, and our timid explanations are re- 
ceived by the children with mental reservations. 
In their hearts they expect some day to catch the 
fairy who is hiding from them. 

The phonograph is especially adapted to program 
making. The person who, in speaking of pictures, 
“does not know much about art, but knows what 
she likes,” has a prototype in music. It is the 
individual who does not know much about music, 
but likes what she knows. So with the children. 
The mere fact that they hear a piece already known 
is of great interest to them, and as we add new 
records, they very soon recognize a large part of 
a repertoire. 

They love to plan programs. 


When they have 


decided that it is about time to have a concert, 
they enjoy dictating a list of favorites to the teacher, 
who writes them on a slip or on the board. Papers 
are folded and printed for programs, tickets are 
prepared, chairs arranged, ushers are chosen, and 
a door man or a policeman sees that the people 
keep in line at the box office. The performers 
are received with rapturous applause. Sometimes 
the teacher makes grandiloquent announcements 
of each artist. If pictures of musicians or instru- 
ments are available, they are used in connection 
with these concerts. 
other 


Often privileged friends from 
given reserved 
especially pleasant when the machine is not ac- 
cessible to all rooms in a building, as often happens. 

These programs are open to criticism from teacher 
and children both as to quality and arrangement. 
If they insist upon hearing a very inferior record, 
one perhaps brought in from the homes, and _ it 
is possible for the teacher to criticise it unfavora- 
bly without hurting any one’s feelings, it is an 
opportunity to establish a sort of standard. For 
the first time it may come to the children’s thought 
that there is a choice in records. ‘I do not think 
that is a nice song for little children, do you? Who 
thinks of a better one?”’ or, “I liked the first record 
John brought today so much better than I did 
this last one. Did you mind because I stopped 
it?” 

If the program contains too much singing or 
too much instrumental work it is also adversely 
criticised. Well balanced programs are given a 
word of praise. ‘‘Wasn’t that a nice concert that 
Alice planned for us? We heard singing and the 
band and the funny man and the nightingale.” 

Those of us wha have tried out the talking 
machine as a means of teaching new songs, especially 
new words, have not been very successful. Until 
the records of the singing voice are still further 
perfected, especially in regard to the letter “S,” we 
shall have to approach new songs first hand. But 
the children enjoy a little game where one child 
is the machine, another turns the crank, and he 
gives a song or a recitation. They think it a great 
joke to let the machine run down, and stop with 
a gasp and a wheeze, to be hastily wound up again. 

As to remarks by the teacher on standard records, 
it is a question as to how much we should inter- 
rupt the performance with analysis. We must 
keep a sharp lookout for the bored child, but as 
long as all seem interested, we may make our allu- 
sions to the music. 


rooms are seats. This is 
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“Ts the lady singing high or low?” 
for answer.) 


(Stop music 
“Now listen and you will hear her 
sing very high at the last, and she will trill like 
a bird.”’ 

“How many people are singing, do you think? 
Henry hears two. I hear four.” “When 
they all stop but one, raise your hands.”’ 

‘Was that a sad song or a happy one? [Ballad.] 
That is why we bought 
Sometime you will learn to sing it 


It is a song every one loves. 
the 
yourself.”’ 


record. 


“Let’s ask the orchestra leader if the men may 
play that pretty part several times for us.”’ 
cially beautiful phrase. 
leader. ] 

In all this work, constantly appeal,.to the child 
for a choice. 


[Espe- 
Imaginary talk with the 


After he has become quite used to 
picking favorites, try him out with records, one 
standard, the other bad, but of a similar type of 
style. See if his taste 
We may be a 
little disappointed at our immediate results, but 
the constant challenge to a child’s musical intelli- 
gence cannot fail to make an impression. 


This for our own benefit. 
still reverts to the inferior music. 


In purely descriptive pieces, let us give the 
children a chance to interpret them without help 
from the teacher. They will know the birds and 
the barnyard at once, but more mixed effects, 
where the imitation 
interwoven, may take several times of listening. 


and the music are closely 


Activities 

Shall the children sing with the phonograph? 
The writer’s personal feeling is that they should 
not. They would hardly think of joining in with 
a singer appearing in person. The effect of singing 
with the instrument.is not really artistic in any way. 
Still, if they should spontaneously wish to take 
part in a song they knew, particularly a patriotic 
selection, we should hardly wish to check them. 
Sometimes let them follow a favorite song with 
the lips silently. This satisfies any little desire 
to take part, without jarring the general musical 
effect. It is also good training in enunciation. 

The problem of rhythmic interpretations with 
the phonograph is a little different from the same 
work with the piano. The remarks made in a 
previous article in regard to the teacher's refrain- 
ing from leading the children do not quite apply 
to the talking machine. Few children of kinder- 
garten age are ready to give an interpretation 
of an orchestra selection on their own initiative. 
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Occasionally a child will give a shy bué exquisite 
bit, but such work is the exception. Even in the 
march the children are at a little disadvattage 
on account of the very stiff tempo. It is mech'an- 
ically perfect, but so inelastic that the little feet* 
used to the more accommodating rhythm of the 
piano, do fot easily move in accord. ‘The military 
march is one of the very best things that the phono- 
graph has giver! us,—brilliant, inspiring’, splendid 
in swing and verve. If the teacher steps into 
line, full of enjoyment in the movement herself, 
the result should be quite a dashing march, especially 
if flags are used. There are a number of march 
records which suggest the massing of colors in the 
passage connecting the main theme with ‘the trio. 
A charming effect is obtained by lining up during 
this passage in rows of five or six, forming a sort 
of square, marching back and forth, then suddenly 
breaking ranks and forming a ring with 
waving at full height in the last measures. 
manoeuvre 


flags 
This 
the children greatly but of 
course calls for an adult leader. 


pleases 


As to dancing, we are in quite a new field. Our 
little set rhythms, limited by our deficiencies at 
the piano, may be a thing of the past when we 
use the phonograph. We have the most beautiful 
music, played by the best orchestras. Let us wade 
into the ocean, step off bottom, and really swim. 
In other words, we now have opportunity to use 
the whole body more freely in accordance with 
the music. When the day comes in which music 
clubs send us a visiting pianist or violinist, the 
art dancing ‘teacher will also send us an accom- 
plished pupil on phonograph day. Her solo work 
will astonish and delight the children, and when 
she beckons them into the magic ring they will 
follow her as they might follow the Pied Piper. 
Is this expecting too much of little children? Try 
it with a dancer to the music of the Spring Song 
or Le Secret. It is an alluring field for young and 
graceful girls with some gift of musical feeling. 

With this paper, our statement of the music 
problem with the youngest children ends. Through- 
out the series, we have tried to set forth the possi- 
bilities at hand for arousing and cultivating the 
child’s musical consciousness. As before stated, 
there is much more material suggested than any 
kindergartner could possibly use. Each will take 
what appeals to her musical sense, and leave the 
rest, but music handled in this broad way will 
bring much personal joy to the user. 

‘How do you keep your youth and enthusiasm: so 
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wonderfully through so many years of vicissitudes?” 
a woman was asked, who had borne the brunt of 
life’s struggle with remarkable success. ‘‘My dear,”’ 
was the answer, “I hear the music.’’ May we all 
“‘hear the music,’’ and not only hear it ourselves, 
but awaken in others the, listening ear. 


Suggestive Lists of Children’s Records 
(Columbia) 


IMITATIVE 
Happy Blacksmith (A 1752) 


Boy and the Birds (A 2494) 
Whistler and his Dog (A 2654) 
DESCRIPTIVE 
March of the Little Lead Soldiers (A 3091) 
In the Clock Store (A 5684) 
SONGS 
Sweet and Low (Quartette) (A 2535) 
Rockin’ in de Win’ (Quartette) (A 1475) 
XYLOPHONE 
The Secret (A 1687) 


Co-operation of Public 


School Departments in Making Toys 


By Ella Ruth Boyce 


ie Pittsburgh, Pa., there was worked out at 

Christmas time a plan of co-operation between 
a number of departments in the public schools 
which was so satisfactory in its results that it is 
worthy of a wide recognition. Pittsburgh has a large 
foreign population and the kindergartner, as she 
visits the homes of the children, finds lack of toys 
a distressing factor in the meager play life of the 
children. Christmas being a peculiarly suitable 


time to supply this lack, a determined effort was 
made at that time. The local Junior Red Cross 
Chapter had been for some time supplying the 
Manual Training Department of the schools with 
lumber from which toys had been made for children 
in other countries. It seemed particularly appro- 
priate that some of this material should be devoted 
to local needs of a similar character and the organiza- 
tion was quick to serve. 
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The Manual Training Department then planned 
toys whose manufacture would be educational for 
the children who were to make them, and nearly 
1500 toys were made. There were seven different 


kinds: airplanes, autos, small doll beds, jointed 


roosters and Dutch figures, riding sticks (old- 
fashioned hobby horses), and rocking ducks. The 
co-operation of the Art Department was next 


enlisted, and under its guidance the toys were 
painted by the children in the higher grades. In 
one little doll beds were made for 
the little girls, the older girls of the Household 
Economy Department 


school where 


made the sheets, pillows, 
and covers in their sewing classes. 

A day was then chosen for the distribution of 
the toys’at a time apart from the regulation kinder- 
garten Christmas the children, 
as usual, had a party for their parents and sang 
their songs, played their games, and gave the gifts 
which they themselves had made for their parents. 
For this other celebration the entire session’ was 
devoted to receiving toys and playing with them. 
It was indeed a thrilling sight to see the joy of 
the older children who had done the work when 


celebration when 


they brought in the toys, and, the, happiness of the 
little children in receiving them. The wide space 
of the kindergarten room made it possible for each 
child to play freely with his new toy, an opportunity 
so often lacking in the crogvded foreign home. The 
following extract from a report of one kindergartner 
gives an interesting account of what happened: 
‘Four of the sixth grade boys who were in the 
kindergarten when younger were very anxious to 
help me. So I told them they might bring the 
toys about half past ten. Then | told the children 
that Santa Claus’s helpers were coming. ‘The boys 
knocked at the door and brought the toys to the 
tables. We gave each boy his horse and each girl 
her rocker. For a little while there was silence, 
then suddenly, as if a signal had been given, the 
boys jumped on their horses and began riding 
around the ring. They stopped and started, they 
rode fast and they rode slowly. I called the prin- 
cipal, for it was really a sight to give pleasure to 
any one. ‘The boys have never had any toy which 
gave so much pleasure, and given at the time 
they were the children were perfectly free to enjoy 


them.” ined 


The children in the picture from left to right are: 


With toy auto, Anthony (Italian) 
With toy airplane, William (American) 
With toy rooster, Libera (Italian) 


With wooden doll, Elizabeth (Hungarian) 


With doll bed, Elizabeth (Hungarian) 
With hobby horse, Louis (Hungarian) 
With rocking ducks, Helen (Syrian father and 


American mother) 
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The Four-Year-Old Child and the Project Method 


By Nye W. Griffiths, Boston 


_—. the project method in mind, and with 

the intention of gathering what psycholog- 
ical data I could from the experiment, I recently 
gave my twenty four-year-old children free choice 
of some half dozen kinds of kindergarten material, 
and absolute freedom in their use during a number 
of kindergarten periods. 

My procedure was to place within the reach 
of the children the following materials with which 
they were already slightly familiar; peg boards, 
pegs, bead boards, beads, bead strings, scissors, 
paper, and crayons. On two occasions I added 
practice sewing cards, which was new material 
to these children. 

Although this was a departure from the regular 
routine, it was a popular one. The children were 
eager for the material and did not hesitate in choos- 
ing. With the exception of the two backward 


members of the group, they always chose before 


reaching the material what they wished to use. 
But the reaction seemed to me to be decided by 
actual physical -contact with the material—that 
is, there was no project beyond the wholly de- 
lightful one, to them, of getting into their hands 
whatever had most appeal for them. This would 
quite naturally be the case because they were not 
as yet well enough acquainted with their material 
to know or plan what they could do with it, and 
their powers of mental imagery were as yet too 
limited for the formation of definite projects or 
plans such as it would require. 

There was a tendency to repeat things that 
had already been done in lessons where they received 
suggestions as to use and method from the teacher. 
The association with paper and scissors happened 
to be cutting a fringe, so that several children went 
on fringing papers for two and even three or four 
periods. 

There was sufficient work of a marked advance 
over what in class work would be the class average, 
to demonstrate more ddefinitely than class work 


_to wear,” 


would ever show the wide range of individual differ- 
ences. The clever children might go as rapidly as 
they could, they need not wait for the laggards, 
who in turn might go at their own snail's pace 
without being dragged up to the general level of 
attainment. Therefore, with a range of difference 
in age of about ten months, the results ranged 
from that which would pass as. fair in a first 
grade to that which would properly belong in the 
nursery. 

In this instance, the material was too limited 
and the reactions were too simple for the resultant 
activity to deserve the name “‘project.’’ This ma- 
terial, although such as they might form projects 
about, was not material which they would as yet 
be most likely to use in that way. Rather, the 
children were merely getting the basic experiences 
with it which would enable them to form. projects 
later on; so that the principal project value of the 
lessons, or periods, lay in establishing the habit 
of initiative which free choice and free use of material 
build up. The material attracts because it offers 
opportunity for activity, but the children at this 
age are just at the threshold of planning, which 
is one of the necessary elements of project work. 
For instance, when they see beads, they do not think, 
“T am going to use these beads to make a chain 
but rather, more simply, ‘Here are 
attractive things for me to handle.’’ The next 
step will be, ‘‘Here are beautiful things which I 
can thread upon this string,’’ and so on up to definite 
planning as to color, shape, and combination. 
While, of course, many children do form and execute 
quite definite projects as early as this, I believe 
that the average child up to this time is still gather- 
ing experiences and that the average line of stepping 
over from receptivity to construction and. creation 
comes about here. The novelty of the kinder- 
garten material requires a period of “getting ac- 
quainted with” preliminary to the possibility of 
planning its use. 


The “Over-Smart” Child 


By Carrie A. Ritter 


ON sits on the doorstep, his chubby hands on 

his sturdy little knees; he is meditating upon 

what to do next. His past is a record of much 

mischief, while before him is a vast world of unex- 

plored things, most, seemingly, not meant for 
investigation by an energetic, spoiled child of six. 

From the hour Don was born, he has been the 
most important factor in his parents’ lives; he was 
the most wonderful baby ever seen, before he and 
his mother left the hospital he actually smiled 
(though unbelievers called it colic), he cut teeth long 
before a baby should, and walked at an unusually 
early age; as soon as he could talk, he made the 
most marvelously “cute’’ speeches, at the same time 
doing the most remarkably “cute” things. Thus said 
his parents, his grandparents, his great aunts, his 
uncles, aunts, and cousins, all because he was a boy 
in a family where all the babies had been girls. 

Now Don, sitting on the doorstep, meditating 
upon what to do next, is not an isolated case but 
typical of hundreds of children. 

Growing out of babyhood he has become the 
family ‘‘terror,”’ for even some of those who once 
admired his “smartness” and “cute’’ ways do not 
find these same attributes so cunning in a sturdy 
lad, who can throw heavy sticks or stones at grown- 
ups, duck the cat in the tub of water under the pump 
until she is too weak to mew, torment the dog in 
sundry ways invented by a fertile brain until the 
animal turns and bites. The boy is given to making 
speeches to people without regard to their feelings, 
saying “bright’’ cutting things which, to those 
outside his family, seem rude and impertinent. 
Some of the relatives, while not exactly commending, 
tell of his tricks before him, which makes him think 
more about them and how funny they were. Why 
will even mothers tell the sayings and doings, 
cunning, wicked, or good, in the child’s presence, 
thus centering his thought upon himself! 

Every cat, dog, and horse in the neighborhood 
could have told a story of Don if. they could have 
spoken. His latest escapade was to shut his little 
girl cousin in the granary at her father’s farm where 


he was a guest, and keep her a prisoner there for . 


hours until her older sisters missed her. 
was instituted. 


A search 
Don was found sitting on a box 


near the granary, a sardonic grin on his chubby face, 
while the little girl patiently waited her release, 
since she had discovered that her cries only increased 
Don’s enjoyment. ‘It’s just a joke,” he told the 
sisters, but the little girl failed to appreciate it; like 
the cats, she learned to keep out of his way. 

Next he found a tall ladder leaning against a 
plum tree. This he climbed, having on the way 
fallen into the brook by going across where he was 
forbidden and received a sousing that gave him the 
snuffles for a week. Up in the tree he ate hastily 
plenty of plums, green or ripe as they came. 

Then his mother took him home and the relatives 
breathed freely. And he was not really bad, oh, no, 
he was only spoiled like several hundreds more. 

This mother tried to make her child obey—when 
it was too late. She told him to do a thing, but like 
many another, she forgot to stay and see that he 
obeyed. “Oh, I can’t spare time to watch him 
every minute.’”’ No, it is not necessary, spend an 
hour or two now and save yourself and the teacher 
many hours later on. It is not severity to the child 
to exact obedience, it is but justice to himself. 

Wm. A. McKeever has written a book, Training 
the Boy, which is worth reading by every person 
interested in child life, though one may not agree 
with all his statements.. They are worth thinking 
about and the book is so exceptionally well indexed 
that one can turn readily to any particular subject 
which appeals to him. He says: ‘No natural boy 
is inclined to do the things that best serve his 
character development. * * * In the ideal case the 
boy is ruled by a wise and beneficent despot—one 
who will direct him with all possible kindness and 
affection and yet with unfailing firmness.’’ He goes 
on to state that it is criminal for parents to let 
a child grow up without training in strict obedience 
until this becomes a habit. ‘There is little sense in 
the theory that the child must reason out everything 
as he goes and understand just why he does every 
particular thing required of him. There is even less 
justification in the idea that he must be permitted to 
do largely as he pleases and thus find his own way 
through the world. * * * Children learn ten times 
more from mere example and suggestion than they 
do from reflection. * * * It is perfectly fair and 
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just to the boy if he be held strictly to the per- 
formance of acts which no one even attempts to 
explain to him, allowing him to do his thinking on 
the subject after he becomes sufficiently mature to 
do so.” 

This story is quoted from Harper's: 
playing in the sand pile. 
upon the 


“Betty was 
She began to throw sand 
Her father remonstrated, 
‘Aren't you going to be my good Betty any more?’ 
‘he asked. ‘Yeth,’ answered that young lady, con- 
tinuing her occupation, ‘I'll be your good Betty when 
I'm fru frowing thand.’”’ This is the way many 
children obey—when they get “‘fru.”’ 
One mother says, as her little son starts off to 
play, ‘Francis, come back. 
these ashes before you go.”’ 


flower bed. 


I want you to empty 
Do you think he waits 
to answer this simple request? Not he, he departs 
and it is three hours before he returns. Of course 
such a proceeding is the mother’s fault, she should 
see that the task was performed. But it must be 
said to her credit, she did not do it herself, the ashes 
waited. Obedience is only a habit, to be acquired 
like other habits. 

A small boy remarked: “If you cry loud enough 
and long enough, your mamma will do anything you 
want.”’ He tried it with success and taught it to 
other boys with indulgent mothers. Yet this was 
a bright little chap with a most winsome manner to 
strangers, but at home a regular cry-baby until he 
was a big boy, because it had not taken him long to 
size up his governing power. 

Sometimes other relatives have the child a part of 
the time with less beneficial results than the parents. 
When Don goes to his Grandmother's to visit, she 
allows him to do exactly as he pleases, for on that 
side of the family he is the only grandchild. She 
believes he should eat whatever he fancies and 
whenever he chooses, in fact so strongly does she 
state this to her daughter-in-law that Don is allowed 
to stuff at all hours at home or abroad for ‘““Grandma 
brought up three” (all with stomach trouble now) 
“and she knows.” 

At Grandmother’s he is allowed to poke into every 
cupboard and jar, to open doors and put his not-over- 
clean fingers into every article of food within reach, 
to lick them off and stick them in again, also he is 
permitted to undo every package that comes into 
the house. If you go there to call with any parcels 
and lay them down, Don promptly has‘ them open 
and the contents dragged about. When he goes to 
other people’s houses he investigates in a like manner 
unless watched every moment, being especially 


attracted by a sugar box whose contents sift through 
his fingers. 

No woman should stand such conduct in a visiting 
child, for no one has a right to bring a meddling, 
disorderly child into a well-ordered house and allow 
him to plunder unheeded. If the mother does not 
stop it, the lady of the house should, even if the 
mother is offended; as for the child he will learn to 
love and respect and quickly obey this person who 
demands and expects obedience. A child has not 
an atom of respect for the person over whom he can 
tyrannize; while no one should govern for. pure love 
of mastery, it is not right to have your possessions 
destroyed by an outsider. Do you remember the 
little spoiled chap in Martha-by-the-Day who could 
manage all the servants until it came to Martha? 
How he learned to respect her! 

Another little fellow, who was perhaps humored 
more because he was the only child in a family from 
which another had been taken when about his age, 
had Don’s trick of opening packages. At home or 
in a neighbor’s house he would untie them, scatter 
contents, stri nd paper on the floor. In his own 
home he would take a peck of potatoes just delivered 
by the groceryman, one or two at a time, carry them 
into the living room, put them into the plush-covered 
chairs, all unchecked by his mother, who only 
remarked to a caller how active he was and full of 
mischief, doing something like that all the time. 
I have seen this same child, when old enough to 
know better, take the tablecloth by the corner, pull 
cloth, dishes, food, to the floor. 

Of course such children are not always naughty, 
they have many lovable traits. The mothers will 
sometimes tell you they are ‘‘over-smart,’’ they just 
“have to” do things. In twenty years of private 
teaching I have never seen an over-smart ehild but 
I have seen several spoiled ones. In speaking of 
such children to a physician, he told of a little 
patient whose mother considered her ‘‘over-smart,”’ 
causing disease. “If I had given her my candid 
opinion of her child’s antics, and had believed in 
reincarnation,” he said, ‘‘I should have told her 
I considered the girl the reincarnation of a little 
devil.” 

I will repeat, I have never seen an over-smart 
child. I have seen plenty that were quick and 
acquired knowledge, good or bad, rapidly, seeming 
to learn everything without difficulty. An acute 
mind in a healthy body, occasionally in a defective 
one, may seem to grasp everything that comes in 
its way and still cry for more. The really bright 
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child is not a disagreeable little prig. He is an 
eager, enthusiastic worker, who does with his whole 
might what there is to do, but he wants plenty of it 
that is profitable else he will find mischief. Satan 
finds work not only for idle hands but also for idle 
brains. 

Much is written about the child as the most 
important factor in life, one writer even going so far 
as to state that you should arrange all your business 
with an eye to your child’s welfare and see that 
your neighbor does the same. Is not this carrying 
the importance of the child rather far? Is it not 
this that makes the spoiled youngster? 

One teacher with many years’ experience writes 
us: ‘‘The whole drift of modern instruction seems to 
be that a child must follow unrestrained his own 
devices, or forsooth his individuality will be injured. 
That might do when his way does not interfere 
with the rights of others or even lead to cruelty.” 

Think of the poor, benighted things we must be— 
our individuality gone to smash! For most of the 
present generation were trained without specializa- 
tion in education, without clubs on child-culture to 
supervise their work, without anything or anybody 
to study up our individuality and some of us, at 
least, were taught obedience without questioning as 
to the why. Accordingly we should have no in- 
dividuality. Are we all alike? Think about it! 

A recent newspaper gives an account of a ‘‘baby 
garden” as discussed by Mrs. Charlotte Gilman. 
It is described as a place where there will be no 
“‘don’ts’’ for children, everything being for babies to 
play with or touch. ‘Here is one of the fundamental 
mistakes of ignorant mothers,’’ she is quoted as 
saying. ‘They do not realize that when a child 
reaches out and touches anything, the hand is 
merely the instrument of the brain seeking knowledge 
—when you. are constantly saying ‘Don’t touch 
that,’ you are killing the child’s thirst for knowl- 
edge.”’ 

For ourselves we would rather associate with the 
child who is taught what he may or may not touch. 
It teaches him in after years a proper respect for 
other people’s property, which is sadly lacking in 
most of us. So fixed does the habit of touching 
become, if unrestrained, that many persons cannot 
see a thing unless they handle it; they will touch 
a beautiful flower or draw the long fronds of a fern 
through their fingers though they know it means 
destruction to both; they will lay their fingers on 
finely polished furniture in stores or toss over 
delicate-tinted silks which do not belong to them, 


in a dressmaker’s room, though their fingers leave 
marks. 

Did you ever think how thoughtless many people, 
especially girls and women, are about using articles 
of dress, writing material, stamps, even money, 
which does not belong to them? This because they 
were never taught to let other people’s possessions 
alone. 

Two children, not models either, for they were 
full of mischievous pranks, were taught by their 
mother, ‘‘not to touch.’”’” She may have failed in 
many ways but in this she was no failure; they never 
touched an article in a strange house until one of 
them asked, “Please may we take that?’ They 
loved pictures and books, they would spend hours 
looking over reproductions of famous paintings or 
photographs of scenery, the older explaining to the 
younger, or politely asking some one about anything 
that puzzled them. When they finished, they put 
the books away carefully. Then they would go 
into the garden, kneel down beside each blooming 
plant and admire but only pick the pansies, which 
was their privilege, being very careful not to destroy 
a plant by careless pulling. Yet they were only 
human children of six and ten years with as many 
faults as any normal youngsters. 

It is so easy to go from one extreme to another. 
Back a decade ago they said the child should be seen 
not heard, they repressed his joyousness by a stern 
Puritanical bitterness; life was a vale of tears, they 
reared their children according to this belief into 
strong upright men and women who loved their 
country, their homes, their families. ~The’ method 
of training to-day is at least different, probably in 
a decade more it will be something different still, and 
since all things swing in circles, it may be the old- 
fashioned way. 

Under the present method even the child’s play 
must be directed, everything must tend toward the 
development of his personality. Professor McKeever 
again says: ‘‘One must learn to see things from the 
boy's point of view’ (which most people do not). 
“One must not only let him do the thing his own way 
but at times must assist him in so doing.’’ This 
talk of supervised play recalls a recent poem: 


“I know some little girls and boys, 
Who play with blocks and other toys, 
But no one offers toys to me 
Except to use as ‘stimuli.’ 


“Tl look at children romp and shriek, 
They play a game called hide-and-seek; 
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They run and hide and shout and run, 
And have the greatest lot of fun. 


“But where I go they only play 
To gather knowledge day by day, 
And so absorb an education 
Through ‘muscular co-ordination.’ 


“While other children merely play, 
To hop and skip and jump and run, 
I do things unconsciously 
To set my little spirit free. 


“While other children call it ‘fun’ 
I garner wisdom every day; 
I’m never up to childish tricks. 
Yes, ain’t I cute? I’m only six.” 


Yet too much supervision is to be preferred to 
the way of the mother who sends her child out to 
play in the morning, does not see him again until 
noon, possibly not then if he gets too busy playing 
to come home or a neighbor will feed him, he returns 
at supper time, out again afterward to play long 
after many grown-ups are in bed. She neither 
knows nor cares which neighbor he is dnnoying. 

We believe emphatically in a child being taught 
to play alone at times, to amuse himself in many 
ways, for in the future he must depend on his own 
resources for amusement, must find happiness in 
solitude. Because they have failed to learn to be 
happy without excitement, many a man and woman 
is miserable if left alone for a day, craving amusement 
continually. Harry, an only child and totally deaf, 
could find more entertainment for himself than any 
other child we ever saw. That oft repeated, 
“Mother, what shall I do now?” was never heard. 
He had always more work or play planned than he 
could execute, was always experimenting or con- 
structing; his only trouble being that he had to be 
interrupted for meals, sleep, errands, and lessons. 

No child should play all the time; from babyhood 
he should have some regular duties, very light at 
first, increasing with his growth and ability. This 
teaches the art of helping others, which such a boy 
as Don does not easily gain. It also teaches what 
would seem even more important—to work. A busy 
child is a happy one and seldom a spoiled one. 
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From the educator’s point of view no child 
should be brought up alone, a child loves companions 
and with them gets much of his over-smartness 
knocked out of him. Billy wished he was ‘‘a whole 
orphanage so he could have somebody to play with.” 
We read this anecdote recently—‘‘Said lonely little 
Harold: ‘I just wish I was two little dogs, so I could 
play together.’ ”’ 

A boy was complaining to his mother because 
a playmate had so many more toys, books, and ways 
of amusement than he. ‘But there’s three of you 
and only one of Robert,’ replied the mother. “So 
he gets everything and you boys have to divide 
what Father can afford to give you. Robert would 
give it all for Bennie and Fritz for brothers.” 

This having it all is often one of the reasons for 
a selfish child; he has playthings better than other 
boys, or he is not allowed to let the others play with 
them, so he forthwith becomes a snob. He brags of 
his possessions, of what his father is worth, of what 
he can have if he likes, yet in reality his parents may 
not be as wealthy as some of the neighbors, who 
provide for more children or who do not believe in 
giving theirs too much. 

It would seem that the habits of childhood grow 
with physical growth; society may veneer it over, 
but those who did naughty Jittle tricks in childhood, 
still keep them up all their lives, calling them smart, 
for we are all only big children. 

What of Don all this time? He has arisen from 
the doorstep where he has been still an unusually 
long time. He has thought out a new project, he 
will take his little wagon and wander along the 
lakeshore, a place forbidden, but his mother is not 
able to look after him and the nurse is busy,—that 
nurse is to be reckoned with. Of course he knows he 
ought not to go for he might get lost or fall in the 
water, but never having been taught to obey, he has 
no idea of doing it now; he wants to go, that settles 
it. 

As he hastens to get away before any one sees 
him and calls him back, for that new nurse does 
demand obedience, a cry comes on the summer air— 
the cry of a tiny babe—Don’s little brother. 

There’s hope for Don—no longer will he be the 
center of attraction, the only star in his parents’, 
grandparents’, aunts’, sky; in this may lie his 
salvation from a spoiled, ‘‘over-smart”’ child. 
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Froebel in a New Field 


By Carol Purse 


HEN my fellow workers heard that after 
twelve years as a kindergartner I had given 

up teaching and accepted a position connected with 
“industrial employment of the blind,” they thought 
I had wandered far away. 
true in the least. The likenesses in principle be- 
tween the old work and the new have been innumer- 
able. It is because of the immediately relevant 
use of my training and experience as a kindergartner 
in a work externally so different, that I am willing 
to tell here something of this work in a way that 


But this has not been 


otherwise might seem unduly personal. 

My first work in the new field was as super- 
intendent of an experiment, by a company in New 
Jersey, in employing blind men and women in the 
manufacture of electric machinery. As the venture 
was an untried one, and as practically nothing 
had been done in this country along similar lines, 
the special procedure had to be worked out first 
hand, no matter who took charge, and as a kinder- 
garten-social worker seemed to have as valuable 
equipnent in principle as the company was able 
to find, | was fortunate enough to be chosen for 
the work. 

The experiment started with about a dozen 
blind people and increased to about thirty during the 
period that I was connected with it. At first the 
blind employees were in a separate building just 
outside the main plant, and all were occupied upon 
an insulation process known as ‘‘taping armature 
coils.”” Later this building was used as a recruiting 
and training ground, and operators were placed 
in many parts of the plant upon a variety of opera- 
tions, most of them entirely by hand, a few in- 
volving the use of simple machines. 

The work of the superintendent included the 
following main activities besides a host of allied re- 
sponsibilities that necessarily cropped up constantly 
in a work so new from every standpoint: 

1. Finding blind people within commuting dis- 
tance and making the opportunity known to them; 
or blind people without permanent homes, for whom 
it would be desirable to move into the neighbor- 
hood of the plant. 

The training of a kindergartner which makes 
it almost second nature with her to ferret into a 


community in order to explain’ what she: has to 
offer and to secure the use of needed resources, 
even when it takes much persuasion to give what 
she has and to get what she wants, served here in 
good stead. 

2. Selecting from the scores of applicants those 
adapted for this work,—by conferences, tests, or 
other methods. 

While this required specific study of what blind 
people are accustomed to do, or might possibly 
be able to do, and of the particular industrial proc- 
esses in question, the habit of the kindergarten- 
social worler in sizing up many kinds of people, 
and in devising means to acquire judgment along 
new lines, helped exceedingly. 

3. Discovery of operations in various parts 
of the plant which blind people could perform, in 
addition to the one operation, taping armature coils, 
with which the experiment began. 

This involved above all else putting one’s self in 
the other person’s place, and as that is a thing 
every successful kindergartner has necessarily learned 
to do and to do well, understanding of the par- 
ticular kind of place and sympathy with it was 
easier by far than it could otherwise have been. 

4. Helping to spread abroad the gospel of 
industrial possibilities of the blind. 

To all |indergartners who began work in com- 
munities where kindergartens were ‘“‘something en- 
tirely aside from the regular educational régime,” 
and who have known what it was to eat and drink 
and sleep in terms of “how to make the public 
see that ! indergarten education is an integral part 
of education at large,” it is not such a difficult 
adaptation of experience to help a community grasp 
the surprising idea of another group of its people 
as potentially an integral part of another phase 
of its life. 

6. Adju tment of wages so that the blind should 
re.eive precisely what they earned,—neither more 
nor less. 

The methods of dealing with this question, 
were not so closely related to previous work as the 
others. 

6. Endeavoring to create a normal atmosphere 
in regard to this group of thirty men and women 
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in a plant of eighteen hundred, in order to exclude, 
on the one hand, impatience with their necessary 
limitations, and on the other hand, even more 
rigorously, the tendency of some foremen and sighted 
fellow-operators to overlook mistakes on the part 
of blind workers and ‘‘fix-up’’ defects in their work 
for them, rather than “hurt the poor things’ feel- 
ings’ ;—in other words to down the tendency, all too 
prevalent towards the physically handicapped, to 
molly-coddle them and act as one blind workman 
expressed it, ‘‘as if we were all ‘nuts’.”’ 

Let any kindergartner think of her own early 
days, or those of her assistants, or of students who 
have been with her, and how many times has need 
for this same kind of care arisen,—finding the 
individual’s own potential standard, and neither 
impatiently expecting him to exceed it, nor senti- 
mentally letting. him fall below it. 

7. Teaching, or supervising the teaching, of 
the above operations. 

When it came to actual teaching principles, 
so often were they merely a different application 
of exactly the same principles we utilize constantly 
with our little children, that over and over again 
I found myself amazed by the likenesses. I give 
a few of these parallels: 

a. Helping the learner to a conception of the 
finished product he is trying to attain. 

With the blind operators this was done by letting 
them feel a perfectly constructed unit in different 
stages of completion. 

b. Working together, teacher and pupil, on 
ways and means of handling materials and self. 

c. Finding just the wise combination of (1) 
encouraging individual methods of manipulation, 
and (2) insisting upon tested methods. 


d. Praising enough to keep up courage, and 
yet not quite so much as to develop undue self- 
satisfaction, with stagnating results. 

As the blind person is limited in his opportunity 
to compare notes with his fellow worker, a special 
responsibility rests on the instructor at this point. 
(I hesitate to even mention the limitations of the 
blind, for fear of overstating them, when as a matter 
of fact they are immeasurably less than our popu- 
lar conception of them, and very slight compared 
with the powers of achievement.) 

e. Studying periods of maximum and minimum 
energy and adjusting rest periods in accordance. 

f. Discerning when it is best to insist upon 
continued effort on one process, and when greater 
ultimate skill in that process will accrue from tem- 
porarily shifting to something else. 

In a factory, where the end and aim are, of 
course, not education, but production, the compli- 
cations here are endless, but much can be accom- 
plished when the need is realized. 

g. Requesting an individual attaining special 
skill of one sort or another to act as teacher for 
the time being and pass on his accomplishment 
for the benefit of his fellow workers. 

h. Remembering that this little group is only 
a small part of a large grganization, and trying 
to adjust all activities in right relation to the whole. 

The parallels given above could be increased 
several fold, but additions would only 
emphasize the one point,—possibilities of 


further 
appli- 
cation of many Froebelian principles in a field far 
removed from those with which the “edu- 
cation’”’ is commonly associated,—and the joy of 
a kindergartner in an opportunity thus to apply 
them. 


term 


“READING is the antidote for a disagreeable old age and there is no more important work 


in the school today than the work of inculcating the reading habit. 
that many of our teachers are not readers of books and this seems inexplicable. 


live who do not read books is a marvel. 


There is a feeling abroad 
Just how people 


Certainly the teachers who do not read books must go 


around and around and around in their work and thus become stagnant.” 
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Remembering with the Muscles 


By Edna A. Collamore, Worcester, Mass. 


YE-MINDED and ear-minded children have been 
cared for under nearly every system of primary 
instruction, but it is only during the last decade that 
the motor-minded child has really come into his own. 
Today nobody doubts that the threefold appeal to 
sight, hearing, and muscular sensation should be 
made a part of the presentation of every subject 
taught in the first grade. 

No first-grade teacher is long left in doubt as to 
which appeal to his intelligence the child prefers. 
Learning with the muscles is just fun, a game, a 
fascination, an enchantment. 

“T went into Miriam’s room the other night,” 
said a mother, laughingly, ‘‘and found her sitting up 
in her crib, writing with her finger between the bars, 
and I could read what she was writing, too.” 

Miriam had been in the first grade just a month. 
When her class was sent to the blackboard for their 
first writing lesson, I told them they should always 
write the words in the air with the finger before 
taking the chalk. The next time I wrote upon the 
board I glanced about and saw thirty small forefingers 
moving determinedly through the air. They were 
writing, without suggestion, what I was writing. 

It seems the natural thing in my room to do air 
writing with the big arm muscles whenever one feels 
inclined. Often I see a child whose work is finished 
before the others practicing the alphabet or the 
verse for the day, or anything else that happens to be 
upon the blackboard. Very intent and serious he 
looks, he is studying, but he is also exercising his 
muscles in a way that he evidently finds pleasurable, 
or he wouldn't do it. 

Visitors sometimes exclaim with amusement, and 
call my attention to some child whose forefinger is 
weaving curiously about, but none of our room family 
think anything about it. 

In much the same way, we do our drawing in the 
air first, thinking it out in the large. Bi-symmetrical 
things we draw with both hands. We estimate 
distances, divide spaces into halves or thirds, and 
show proportions. It is as if we were thinking 
visibly. Mistakes are projected where they can be 
seen and corrected before they appear in more 
lasting form. 


When narrative drawing demands figures in 
action, instead of watching one or two children take 
the pose, or do the action, every child does it, and 
feels as well as sees how it looks. 

Rhythmic borders are great fun, with their 
advances and retreats and reverses, their varied and 
involved countings, as if the fingers were dancing in 
the air. 

Many teachers, if asked how they make the 
motor appeal during the reading lesson, would answer 
that they dramatize the story. Dramatization is 
very good when there is time for it. If there are 
forty-five children in the first grade, and their varying 
development demands that they be taught in four 
groups, the reading time is far too precious to spend 
in watching two or three children vitalize the story. 

Such dramatization as we have.in our room is in 
tabloid form. Everybody acts out every new word or 
phrase that is ‘‘actable.’’ We use the Progressive 
Road series, which is rich in such words. When the 
Wolf licks his lips, stamps his foot, knocks at the 
door, shows his paw,—we all lick our lips, and show 
our paws, looking right at the new words. ‘Took 
hands,”’ “shrugged his shoulder,” ‘‘came close,’ 
“came closer,’ ‘“‘came quite close,’ ‘‘away he 
hopped,”’ ‘‘shook his head,” ‘‘went on tiptoe,’’-—such 
are the phrases we realize in action without wasting 
a second’s time. 

“That would be good for foreign children,”’ 
commented a visitor. So it would, but the aim is not 
merely illustration. We work for motor expression 
and motor aid to memory. Incidentally we are 
riveting attention firmly upon the matter in hand. 
No child is gazing idly around the room while his 
class is practicing, ‘‘With his one little nose he went 
sniff, sniff,’’ or, ‘‘He took off his hat and made a bow.”’ 

For drill work I have cards with similar sentences 
printed upon them in type that can be read across 


the room. “I peeped out of the window.” ‘“‘I 
opened the door.’’ “I ran across the room.” “I 
sang asong.”’ “I climbed up ona chair.” ‘I shook 
my head.”’ “I growled.” 


When a card is shown, the children who believe 
they can read it raise their hands. The child who is 
chosen must perform the action correctly before he 
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may read the card. If he starts to do something that 
his card does not call for, he is recalled and another 
child is chosen. 

The children often urge me to add new cards using 
words not in the book. Some cards added at their 
suggestion are, “I rang the bell.”’ ‘I fell down.” 
(Tremendously popular.) ‘I waved the flag.” ‘“‘I 
tapped on the window.” It is indeed a stupid child 
who fails to read the cards that furnish these coveted 
opportunities. 

Most mistakes in English made by little children 
occur in the use of the past tenses of the strong verbs. 
“T tored my dress.’”’ ‘Oh, he busted his balloon!”’ 
pencil broked.’’ seen him when he done it.”’ 
If we leave out of our consideration vulgarisms like 
“trun” and “skunned” and “‘bust,’’ we find a good 
many mistakes made by children of educated parents, 
who are too little to discriminate between the past 
and the past participle. They can learn by use not 
by rule. 

Strong verbs, forming as they do the backbone of 
the English language, stand for simple ideas and 
actions easily presented concretely. It takes about 
five minutes for the following drill in a school of over 
forty children: ‘Tear a paper, Grace.” 
responds in lively pantomime. 
“TI tore a paper.” 


Grace 
“What did you do?” 
“Draw a line, Alice.”’ ‘‘Kneel 
down, Earl.’”’ ‘Break the stick, Donald.”’ ‘Stand 
up, Elsie.” And so on, until every child has 
described his own pantomimic action. 


I keep upon my desk a card with one hundred and 
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twenty of the irregular verbs most commonly used. 
In ten minutes I can go around the class three times. 
It may look like barefaced mechanical drill to an 
adult, but the children chuckle over it as if it were a 
game. How valuable it is I discover every time a 
new child arrives, for the newcomer almost invariably 
answers “I did tear the paper,’ and fails to find the 
the other past tenses in his vocabulary until he has 
heard the game played through once or twice. 

Other parts of speech are less easily used, though 
we do something with adverbs, jumping suddenly, 
walking slowly, strutting proudly, and so on. 

After telling the story of the Wolf and the Seven 
Little Goslings, seven children were allowed to hide 
while the others closed their eyes. When a child 
guessed where a gosling was hid, the gosling came 
forward, and answered. ‘‘Yes, I hid behind the 
door,’’ ‘‘under the desk,”’ “between the closet and 
the wall,’”’ and so on. Other drills with prepositions 
are possible but not often necessary, as these words 
present few difficulties. - 

Of course everybody suits the action to the words 
in a number lesson, and each child makes his own 
number discoveries by cutting, drawing, folding, 
manipulation of prepared material, or in some other 
way that the teacher suggests or the child originates. 

Most children are ‘‘muscle hungry”’ the greater 
part of their waking hours. When their muscles are 
fed with action and their brains fed with thought at 
the same time, they can learn easily and remember 
happily. 


ZS ZS 


THE New School knows that children are born with the right to be as different as the Creator 


intended them to be. 
with that idea to the front. 


efficiency breeds self-respect. 


It will construct its building, plan its curriculum, select its supervisors, 

The New School is a place where children grow. 

America must hold fast to the idea of work well done. 

An American works. 

The New School trains joyous, efficient, self-respecting workers. 
The American child takes to work as a duck takes to water. 

is that it be of his size and that it count for something. 


thing for somebody. He wants to plan it, carry it to completion, and see it work. 


It must hold fast to the idea that 
It is his heritage. It is his happiness. 
He wants a job. All he asks 


It must bea real job. It must be some- 


—Angelo Patri. 


The Kindergarten-Primary Club 


By Theodora Arentson, Sheboygan, Wis. 


HE question of “bridging the gap’’ between 
kindergarten and first grade is one that 
has long been with us. Even when it does not 
rise to the surface as a topic for conversation, it 
still lurks in the subconscious depths of our minds. 
Kindergartners, first grade teachers, supervisors, 
and school heads alike are confronted with it. It 
is, in truth, a vital subject, and the very fact that 
it is recognized as vital, and that it has attracted 
to itself so much careful investigation and con- 
structive thinking, clearly indicates that it is in 
a fair way to being satisfactorily solved. 

Many excellent articles have been written on 
this subject, setting forth in a clear and inspiring 
way, plans that may be followed with the children 
in the kindergarten and in the first grade to make 
the work consecutive. They have suggested that 
the primary teacher and the kindergartner occa- 
sionally exchange work for a half hour or an hour; 
that kindergarten children be taken to visit in 
first grade, and first grade children visit in kinder- 
garten. In these, and in other ways, the teachers 
of these two departments will be gaining a very 
definite idea of each other’s work, while the chil- 
dren are learning to feel that it is but a matter 
of walking from one room into another—that there 
is no break in the work. 

The children, of course, follow where they are 
led, so it is plain that, in this case as in every 
other, responsibility rests with the leaders. Con- 
sidering, then, the teacher’s part, the matter would 
seem to resolve itself largely into a question of 
mutual understanding and insight. Teachers of 
kindergarten and of first grade must have an under- 
standing of each other’s work, an insight into 
each other’s aims. Kindergartners need to know 
what is expected of a child when he takes up first 
grade work; what he is going to be taught; what 
conditions and problems await him there. They 
need to know this in detail. On the other hand, 
first grade teachers need to know what develop- 
ment the child has made in kindergarten; what 
are the methods of approach and procedure there; 
in short, just what foundation has been laid for 
their work. They need to know these things 
quite definitely and to see their value quite clearly, 


so that they will feel as much disturbed as do the 
kindergartners when a mother says lightly, ‘Oh, 
I kept him at home. He is only in kindergarten 
and so it doesn’t matter much if he is absent now 
and then. Next year when he is in first grade I 
shall send him every day.”’ 

That there are various ways in which these 
teachers of the youngest may be drawn more closely 
together into a feeling of common interest and 
responsibility, we know. One method will bring 
the desired result in one school system, when worked 
out under the direction of a certain personality, 
while another method brings equally fine results 
in the hands of another elsewhere. Which method 
is most successful is determined by the individual 
leader and the personnel of those led. 

Whatever the method there are certain defi- 
nite results—understanding and sympathy—to be 
attained, and for their attainment certain con- 
ditions are essential. Perhaps the first indispensa- 
ble working condition is mutual confidence. This 
must exist not only between school heads and 
their co-workers, but also between kindergartners 
and first grade teachers themselves. There must 
be the feeling that we are working together for 
a common benefit to the child. If this can be 
attained to the degree that a warm and genuine 
fellowship results, a very long step has been taken 
in the right direction. 

Is it not true that you have sometimes found an 
attitude that savored a bit of suspicion? As if 
the approach of danger were sensed in some vague 
way, when an actual step is taken to more closely 
articulate the first grade and the kindergarten? 
An attitude a trifle wary, as if to say, ‘““Are my 
‘inalienable rights’ as a teacher to be assailed under 
the guise of progress? Does it behoove me to 
adopt a policy of ‘watchful waiting’?’”’ Such an 
attitude is detrimental to progress. . Time spent 
in gaining absolute confidence is time well spent. 

One plan of procedure that has proved to have 
great possibilities in promoting a better under- 
standing and more cordial co-operation is that of 
holding joint meetings of kindergarten and first 
grade teachers. For real co-operation and under- 
standing a monthly getting-together seems neces- 
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sary. How can we keep in touch if we do not see 
each other even once a month? We need to be 
given a chance to get acquainted, to visit with 
one another, to talk informally of our triumphs 
and our problems, and to discuss in a more formal 
way those things which concern us all. 

In some school systems, a very real hindrance 
to ready co-operation in this line is presented in 
the number of meetings first grade teachers are 
required to attend. When she must go to ward 
meetings, physical culture meetings, drawing meet- 
ings, music meetings, grade meetings, general 
teachers’ meetings, parent-teacher meetings, and 
all after she has done a full day’s teaching, or else 
on Saturday morning, she can scarcely be blamed 
if she fails to hail with delight and enthusiasm 
an invitation to attend a monthly meeting of kinder- 
garten and first grade teachers. 

And yet a monthly meeting is most important. 
It may result in a definite organization, a club, 
a union, a league, an association, what you will— 
which is likewise a good thing, since it distributes 
responsibility. The supervisor may profitably be 
omitted from the list of officers. 

A program committee, carefully selected, is 
a wonderful help, and it is through this committee 
that the supervisor (who is, after all, the main- 
spring) may accomplish much. This committee 
should act as a kind of mental barometer, reflect- 
ing in its choice of material, the convictions, the 
questionings, the struggles, of the individual mem- 
bers. It should be the kind of committee that has 
feelers out in all directions that it may intelligently 
gather program material that shall enlighten and 
inspire. The atmosphere of these programs should 
be such as to produce an effect like unto that pro- 
duced by a brisk walk in a fine, bracing air with a 
congenial companion by your side. 

An occasional class exercise; the threshing out 
of problems; news from far and near on subjects of 
professional interest; the things that are being 
done elsewhere; the things that need doing in our 
own city schools: all these may find a place on 
the program, and a delightful touch may be added 
by the telling of stories, the playing of games, 
the singing of songs, which are suited for use in 
the daily work. 

Let not the distinctly social element be neglected 
in the plans. Twice a year, at least, at Christmas 


time and at the year’s close, a genuine social gather- 
ing, a party, with just as much of happy planning 
and preparation as the specially appointed com- 
mittee cares to put into it, is so desirable as to be 
almost necessary. We all know what school parties 
do for students in training, in the line of creating 
a school spirit. Their efficiency is just as great 
in this connection. They offer opportunities for 
cementing friendly relations that the regular meet- 
ings vainly seek. It is so much easier to lend a 
glad co-operation to the delightful companions of 
your hours of recreation than to such persons as 
are mere casual business acquaintances. 

Friendly association and mutual confidence being 
established, and some sort of an organization having 
been formed, what may one hope to accomplish? 
Almost anything upon which one’s heart is set. 
When teachers of the two departments under con- 
sideration really unite in a cordial and sympathetic 
effort for light on the better articulation of their 
work, something is going to result, and what is 
more likely than the disappearance of the “‘gap”’ 
that has so long seemed to exist. 

There will probably be some results, too, that 
were not in the first plans—some by-products, 
so tospeak. There may be some long-deferred hopes 
which can be realized by united effort. Perhaps 
it may be shorter sessions for the first grade chil- 
dren; or movable furniture in the first grade; or 
the change from annual to semi-annual promotions; 
or some other long-felt want; whatever it may be, 
it is a comparatively safe guess that anything with- 
in reason may be secured by a band of women 
who are really of one mind regarding the things 
they desire to accomplish. But there must be one- 
mindedness and perseverance, and it takes neither 
a prophet nor the son of a prophet to predict that 
a group of teachers who will thus work with a unani- 
mous and sincere intent to improve conditions and 
results will command increased respect and consider- 
ation. Neither would it be surprising if part of that 
consideration should prove to be of a monetary va- 
riety. 


Is the game worth the candle? Well, there 


are those who feel quite strongly on that subject. 
They think, in fact, that the patience, the toil, 
the travail of soul, which is put into such work is 


eventually forgotten in the richness of satisfaction 
which results. 
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With quick, tripping movement 


li- laces are in blos - som, The cher - ry flowers are white; 


hear a sound a - bove_ me, A twit - ter of de - light ; 
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Joyously, and a trifle less fast 


It is my friend the swal- low, As sure as Im a - live! 
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‘Tm ver- y glad to see you, Pray, when did you ar - rive?” 
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Wall-paper Work for the Kindergarten and Primary Grades 


By Bess Durham 


UCH interesting and enjoyable work may 
be done with wall paper. 
Obtain sample books of heavy papers from a 
dealer. 
One of the most valuable results is that the 
children carry the idea home and occupy themselves 
for many hours doing original things. Another 


value is the large scale on which the work may be 
accomplished. 


Weaving 


Use a paper cutter to cut the one-tone pieces 
into nine-inch squares. Fold once. Cut eight slits 
one inch apart on this fold. From pieces to harmo- 
nize cut seven-inch squares which the children may 
weave through the slits, completing a mat in one 
period without fatigue. These mats, either square 
or oblong, may be used for floor coverings in a doll 
house. 

The mat and weaver may be cut from the same 
piece of striped paper, cutting the slits on the stripes. 
Weave the square through with the stripes at right 
angles, giving the effect of many small squares. 

Flowered papers woven through the plain mats 
are pretty. 

More elaborate work may be done by using 
more weavers. 

Other rugs for the doll house may be made by 
cutting suggestive papers into large circles, squares, 
and oblongs, and slashing the edges. 


Paper Doll House 


Combine wall paper with furniture from cata- 
logues and advertisements. Show a complete house 
to the children some time before you expect to 
give the work. In this way you may collect material. 

For the background of rooms use as large sheets 
as possible. Let the children cut out pictures of 
woodwork, rugs, furniture, pictures, and dolls for 
their own use and mount them to their own taste. 


Gifts 
Cut pieces 12 x 4 inches. Chil- 
dren cut simple conventional designs from other 
papers to harmonize and mount. Place a calendar 
pad at_the bottom. Hang with a cord. 


Calendar: 1. 


2. A five-inch square with a curved top and 


‘‘wings’’ to be scored makes a desk calendar. 

In the schoolroom the daily program, the special 
program for an entertainment, the weather calendar, 
and spelling board may be made ‘attractive by wall 
paper decorations if only a simple cut-out border. 

A dark corner may be brightened by a timely 
suggestion of birds, autumn leaves, grapes, poin- 
settias, or roses. 

Baskets, pictures frames, triple screens, and 
folders for a day’s work may be made by actual’ 
measurement. 

Booklets for recipes, addresses, telephone num- 
bers, shopping lists, memoranda, gems, holiday 
thoughts, and invitations may be made from delicate 
or flowered papers or borders by once folding them 
and fitting the inside sheets and decorating the 
covers with simple, appropriate designs. 

A simple bookmark is made by slashing the 
narrow ends of an oblong 2% x 8 inches and mount- 
ing an artistic design. 

From cut-out borders picture frames may be 
made by fitting a portion of the border to the top 
of an oblong. From the lower part cut an opening 
in which to mount a picture. 

A satisfactory May basket may be made by 
cutting from flowered patterns circles with a radius 
of 6% inches. Fold into halves. Fold into fourths. 
Fold into eighths. Open. Pick up the two folds 
that tend toward each other. Bring them together 
and paste a handle to hold them to form two pockets 
for flowers. 


Many baskets for various occasions may be 
constructed. 


Landscapes may be cut and mounted, also 
reflections. 


Symmetrical cutting may be done on a large 
scale. 

An attractive Valentine box is made by cover- 
ing a man’s hat box with delicate papers. Cover 
the piecing with borders of flowers or bands. Cut 
cupids, birds, and hearts from pink papers and 
mount here and there. 

Jointed dolls, jointed animals, Dutch wind- 
mills with paddles, and many such things in which 
paper fasteners are used, may be made. 
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Cupid and Hearts for Valentine Box 
For Animal Book or Board Decoration 
Lamp 


Dressed Paper Doll 
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Wall-Paper Work 
Cover for Booklet 
Reflection 
Landscape 
Kitchen in Doll House 


Christmas Tree 
Lamp 
Bookmark 
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Wall-Paper Work 


(Border) To illustrate Maud Lindsay’s Stick Horse Jointed Duck 
Japanese Lanterns Canoe 
Picture Frame Desk Calendar 


Illustration of Story 
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Wigwams may be cut and decorated with crayons. 
Canoes may be cut on a fold and fastened and 
decorated with an overhand stitch in sewing and 
made to hang. 


Plain pieces may serve as mounting sheets for 
pictures or for illustrations for stories. ~ 

Costume designing is interesting. First cut the 
simple ‘‘one-piece’”’ dress with a fold on the shoulder 
and decorate simply with flower designs or crayons. 

The romper suit may come next. 

Then cut dolls from colored plates. 
costume on wall paper. Cut out. 


Trace the 
Decorate with 


pencil or crayon. Mount with the head, hands, 
and feet of the doll or paste to the doll. This leads 
to original designing. 

Fans are pretty. 

Simple outline cutting includes balls, tops, hoops, 
bubbles, Japanese lanterns, lamps, electroliers, para- 
sols, Christmas trees, animals for books of animals 
and board decorations, illustrations of Mother 
Goose and stories, jardinieres, flower pots and boxes 
and many other things. 

Flower snipping may be successfully done. 

Slit work furniture may be made. 


Art for Little People 


By C. Edward Newell 


Ix 


EPRESENTATION through illustrative draw- 
ing rather than design should be emphasized 
in art courses for kindergarten and first grade 
pupils, yet there are very simple forms of design 
that can readily be understood by little people. 
They cannot be expected to originate many new 
shapes but they can arrange and repeat those with 
which they have been furnished. 

Design for such young children should mean 
arrangement. This orderly arrangement of shapes 
leads them to sense the principle of repetition; 
a regular recurrence of the same shape carrying the 
eye readily through a pattern. Shapes for the pat- 
tern may be drawn with crayon, painted with brush, 
or cut from paper. They may suggest geometric 
figures, objects, trees, leaves, flowers, buildings, 
figures, animals, or birds, or be suggested by them. 

Free cutting of manila paper has been found to 
be very satisfactory. 

Fold a strip of paper on the short diameter; 
fold ends and diameter together; fold diameter 
crease to the double fold. Paper now has five 
creases. Fig. 11 shows the folds. Cut shape from 
six thickness fold. Cut the shapes freehand with- 
out previous drawing. Such shapes as are shown 
in Fig. 1 are simple and effective when used as 
a repeat in border formation. Practice cutting 
until one shape can be successfully repeated. 

Fig. 1 and Fig. 2 suggest two borders. 

Fold a strip of paper three times and cut from 


the eight thickness fold to make borders such as 
Fig. 4 and Fig. 5. In order to cut a border such 
as Fig. 3, having two shapes repeated alternately, 
fold the strip of paper as first directed (Fig. 11). 
Cut the tree shapes, then fold the paper as when: 
cutting Fig. 4 and Fig 5, and cut the building 
shapes from the eight thickness fold. The thinner 
the paper used, the nearer alike the shapes will 
be when cut. 

After the children become somewhat skilled im 
cutting borders of this type have some of the better 
borders mounted on paper of contrasting tone. 
If the borders are cut from a given size of paper, 
2” x 8%" for example, they may be mounted over 
papers 2144” x 9”, allowing a quarter of an inch 
margin of bright paper. If this size seems too 
small, use any size that can readily and freely be 
handled by the children in your particular group. 

Fig. 8 and Fig. 9 suggest shield shapes for use 
in cutting borders. Mount such borders over blue 
or red paper and paste these at the sides of paper 
soldier hats (Fig. 10). When only three repeats 
are cut from a paper the ends of the paper are too 
long. Cut these ends away to the desired length, 
especially when using the border as a decoration 
for a toy or a written paper. 

Fig. 6 and Fig. 7 illustrate a use for cut paper 
borders as decoration for the cover of a booklet 
or folio, and as a heading for a written paper. These 
illustrations should suggest many other uses’ for 
cut paper borders. 
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Odds and Ends in Hand Work 


By Elsie M. Aultman, Millersburg, Ohio 


URING these days of economy and high prices 

it behooves us to make good use of all obtaina- 

ble material in our hand work. There are many 

things to be found about the home, such as dis- 

carded shoe boxes, match boxes, mantle boxes, 

suit boxes, and smooth wrapping paper, which 

can be utilized in construction work both in the 
schoolroom and in the home. 

With a more or less generous and varied collection 

of these odds and ends the children will have great de- 
light in carrying out the ideas with which their little 
minds are so often filled, although at first the results 
may be crude and sometimes almost unrecognizable. 
If given proper encouragement the work will result 
in great advancement of the child’s ability and 
mental development; if left undeveloped by reason 
of unsympathetic elders and possibly restrictions, 
the child’s individuality and future efficiency will 
undoubtedly suffer more than we realize. 
* The construction of a miniature town affords 
opportunity for much originality. I should suggest 
presenting it as a problem to the children, piece 
by piece, the teacher giving a hint here and a sug- 
gestion there, but in the main letting the children 
work out their own ideas without restriction. It 
is needless to suggest the wisdom of representing 
the work of as many pupils as possible in choosing 
a suitable model of each building to keep in the 
schoolroom. The children watch the growth of 
the town with absorbed interest and eager antici- 
pation as building after building is added and they 
become acquainted with the activities which take 
place in each, from the everyday home life in the 
houses of the residence section to the busy commer- 
cial life in the different buildings of the down-town 
section. It is well if the buildings to be made 
can be suggested by the children out of their own 
observations and experiences as they are then more 
vitally interested in the work and it is more real 
to them. 

In the schoolroom, probably the best place for 
the town is the sand table; if made by children 
at home for out-of-door play it could be made on 
the lawn, with long strips of white paper for side- 
walks and wide strips of brown wrapping paper 
for the pavement. Fine foliage from the garden, 


such as radish tops or short stems from the rose- 
bush, or pieces of evergreen placed in spools, will 
represent trees. Other suggestions are very likely 
to be given by the children to make the details 
more like those of their particular city. 

The accompanying pictures will give some idea 
of how odds and ends of discarded boxes, wrapping 
paper, and cardboard have been used in making 
a town. 

The houses shown in these pictures, with the 
exception of three, were constructed from paper, 
two were made from match boxes, the other from 
a small shoe box; the porches and roofs were all 
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made from paper. The paper houses were made 
from the sixteen squares with an extra roof put 
on to extend over the sides. The other buildings 
were practically all made from boxes, with card- 
board roofs and a piece of cardboard at each end 
pasted to the box and cut to fit the roof which was 
placed over it. The tower of the church was made 
from a mantle box and a small square box made 
from the sixteen squares with long narrow pieces 
cut out of it, the whole inserted in an opening in 
the roof. 

The train was made from boxes, a’ few bits of 
cardboard, and brass paper fasteners. A _ shoe 
blacking box formed the lower part of the engine; 
one flap pulled part way out at one end made the 
cow-catcher. A mantle box and half of a match 
box cover made the upper part of the engine, the 
mantle box being fastened to the body of engine by a 
paper fastener. The smokestack, bell, and strip 
connecting the wheels were of light cardboard. The 
wheels were made from heavier cardboard and 
fastened to the body of the engine with brass paper 
fasteners. All the pieces were painted with black 
water color paint before being put together. 

The coal car and passenger cars were made 
from match boxes pasted upon long, narrow spoon 
boxes to which small cardboard wheels were attached 
with the brass paper fasteners. A piece of card- 
board rounded at the top and extending a little 
above the top of the match box was cut so it 
would slip in and fit the ends of the boxes making 
the passenger cars, so that the heavy paper which 


was pasted over the top would take the rounded 
shape. It is well to paste two thicknesses of paper 
together for the top, and before it dries shape and 
paste in place. 

One of the most interesting studies to take up 
in the sand table during the year is the farm, there 
are so many possibilities in it, if it is under the 
supervision of a wise and capable instructor. When 
their interest is aroused the children will eagerly 
set to work making the house and barn out of what- 
ever materials may be at hand, and will use their 
originality before they are through with the numerous 
buildings that are to be found on their particular 
farm. A generous amount of fence should be made 
to insure a sufficient number of fields for the busy 
farmer. It is most convenient to have the fence, 
which is made of light-weight cardboard, in sections 
of different lengths, some three, some six, and some 
nine inches in length. The sections are made by 
cutting strips the required length and one eighth 
inch in width. Three strips of uniform length 
are laid one eighth of an inch apart, and posts cut 
one fourth of an inch wide and two and.a half 
inches long are pasted and doubled over these 
strips at intervals of three inches. This makes 
the posts one inch high after the quarter inch is 
pressed back on both sides at the bottom, enabling 
it to stand alone. 

A piece of glass pressed into the sand will make 
a very acceptable pond for ducks and geese, or a 
watering place for cattle. Animal cookies no doubt 
will enjoy the farmer’s care in barn and barn yard. 


(Book Rights Reserved) 
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“EDUCATION for citizenship in America is education for Americanization, and all public 
education in this country is, or should be, education for Americanization. 


The principal duties of the citizen are: 


1. To be obedient to social law and custom. 


2. To develop and preserve a clean, strong body. 

3. To contribute to the welfare of society by performing some useful work. 

4. To stand ready at all times to defend his country from its foes, visible and invisible. 
5. To be considerate of the privileges of others and tolerant of their harmless variations. 
6. To bea real democrat in ideal, in thought, and in action. 

7. To intelligently exercise the franchise. 

8. 


To be willing to accept public office if offered the same and if competent to perform 
the service as well as or better than some other person.”’ 


Blackboard Borders in Cut Paper 


By S. E. E. Hammond, Springfield, Mass. 


May : light violet or dark violet, or light and dark violet. 
ie these cut-paper borders the unit may be repeated The stems are light green. The leaves and strips are 
to make any length border desired. The forms dark green. Mount on gray paper, 12 x 18 inches. 
are mounted on oatmeal or ingrain wall paper, on If desired the flowers may be white and the 
regular mounting paper, or on the blackboard. stems, leaves, and strips gray. Mount on black, 
In the border for this month the Iris blossoms are _ 12 x 18 inches. 


THE world stands out on either side 

No wider than the heart is wide; 

Above the world is stretched the sky 

No higher than the soul is high. 

The heart can push the sea and land 

Farther away on either hand; 

The soul can split the sky in two | 
And let the face of God shine through. ) 
But East and West will pinch the heart 
That cannot keep them pushed apart; 
And he whose soul is flat—the sky 

Will cave in on him by and by. 

: —Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
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Practical Suggestions That Have Proved Their Worth 


Under this heading will be printed each month short practical suggestions sent in by subscribers. 
account of one thing which has proved especially helpful in your school? 
tion will be extended for six months, or a cash payment of $1.00 made. 


A Chicken Coop 


i; a double square of construction paper. Fold 

on the dotted lines of the diagram and cut on 
the solid ones. Paste No. 1 on No. 2, No. 3 on No. 4. 
Paste No. 5 inside of No. 6. 
inside the coop. 


Cut a chicken and paste 


ANNA M. VOGLER, St. Louis, Mo. 


Will you co-operate by sending an 
For every practical suggestion which is accepted, your subscrip- 


Individual Picture Books 


AN interesting and profitable kind of seat work is 
the making of individual picture books. Let each 
child take three or four sheets of gray or cream 
manila drawing paper, 9 x 12 inches; fold on the 
short diameter and fasten with silkateen. 

Ask the children to bring pictures from home, cut 
from papers or magazines. One child may choose 
to make a bird book, another a flower book, another 


an animal book, and soon. A representative picture 


may be pasted on the front cover, or it may be deco- 
rated with a simple design. 

The children arrange and mount the pictures, 
with suggestions from the teacher. This work may 
extend over a long period of days or even weeks. 
The pasting may be managed by giving each child a 
small amount of paste on a square of paper and a 
toothpick. 

CAROLINE REESE, Tyrone, Pa. 
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Completed Shrub 


GIvE the children construction 
paper cut the size of the pattern for 
the box and the “‘earth.’”’ Have them 
cut on the heavy lines of the pat- 
tern, making the flap of the box and 
the corners of the earth. The places 
marked ‘‘slit’’ should have been cut 
with a sharp knife by the teacher be- 
fore the work is begun. 

Fold on the dotted lines. If these 
are marked with a tracing wheel they 
can be more easily folded. After 
folding, color with crayon, brown for 
the box and dark brown for the 
earth; the top of the shrub green 
and the trunk brown. 


Slip the two projecting ends of the | 


so-called earth through the slits on 
the two opposite sides of the box and 
put the flap of the box through the 
slit at the other end. - Put the shrub 
through the slit in the middle of the 
earth and to hold it firm put two 
pieces of slats, colored brown, one on 
each side of the trunk of the shrub. 
This is a good occupation to dem- 
onstrate once to the children and 
then let them work it out for them- 
selves. 
ETHEL JOHNSTON, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


A Toy Shrub 


Pattern for Shrub 


Pattern for ‘‘Earth”’ 


Pattern for Box 
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One Method of Illustrating Lessons 


WHERE blackboard space is limited and must all 
be used for reading and number work, so that there 
is no opportunity for the illustrative drawing which 
adds so much to the interest of lessons, the following 
method may be used: Cut figures from manila 
cardboard, color, and fasten them up temporarily 
with thumb tacks. 


For instance, when teaching the poem The Swing, 
cut the figure of a child in a swing with a long rope. 
Let the children make little swings to hang near the 
large one. You cannot realize without having 
tried it, how much interest this adds. 

M. B. McCorMACckK, 
Nutley, N. J. 


A Simple Way to Make Flowers 


DURING the summer vacation my friends and 
I saved the little fluted paper ‘‘dishes’’ in which 
chocolates are put up in a box of candy. When 
school began in the fall I had a collection of different 
colored dishes. With these we made fall flowers and 
they were so simple that the youngest child could 
make them. 


Se. 


We pasted the little dish, which we called the 
flower, on a piece of brown construction paper near 
the top. Then we pasted a yellow or orange par- 
quetry circle in the middle for the center of the 
flower. A stem and leaves were added with green 
crayon. Several of these made a pretty border. 

MARIE JOHNSON, Wausau, Wis. 
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Report. of Meeting of Department of Superintendence 


By Evangeline Bishop 


HE Superintendence Department of. the Na- 
tional Education Association celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary at Cleveland, Ohio, the week 
of February 23. The local accommodations’ com- 
mittee was hard pressed to find places for all, for 
the record-breaking attendance nearly reached the 
10,000 mark. 

The big, outstanding issues before the conven- 
tion as a whole, which directly interest the rank 
and file in the profession, were Teacher Shortage, 
Inadequate Salaries, Americanization Work, and the 


Smith-Towner Bill upon which Mr. Hugh Magill, - 


field secretary of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, reported favorably. He said that the pro- 
posed act would not give the government juris- 
diction over the expenditure of federal money dis- 
tributed among the states, or methods of educa- 
tion in the states, but that the bill proposes pri- 
marily that $100,000,000 be set aside by the Federal 
government for the school systems of the states, 
and provides for a Secretary of Education in the 
President’s Cabinet. 


A skeleton plan for Federal control of Ameri- 


canization work through the public school was 
advanced by F. E. Baker of Pennsylvania. It 
proposes a census of foreign speaking elements 
in the United States, a close supervision of the 
movements of these peoples, requirement of a certif- 
icate of graduation from a naturalization course 
in the public schools before naturalization papers 
are granted, and subsidizing of the work by the 
government. 

The sentiment of the educators as expressed 
in many addresses throughout the convention re- 
vealed these opinions: 

The morale of the teaching forces of the Ameri- 
can public schools is breaking. Low salaries are 
driving the teachers into affiliation with union 
labor. Restlessness of the teaching force is trans- 
mitting itself to the pupils. The public neglect 
of the schools is reacting on the public through 
the home. 

The tendency of teachers to affiliate with labor 
was generally deplored and it was believed that 
it would result in “the death of teaching as a pro- 
fession.”” It was also asserted and generally agreed 
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No. 250 
Superservice 
HOT WATER BOTTLE 


AND 
-AMERICAN - 
“ane 


No. 100 
Superservice 


FEVER 
ICE PACK 


T IS a matter of wonderment to me,” 
said a trained nurse in discussing a 
number of cases she had been out on 
in a busy New England city, “that 
people who would not think of living 
in a house for a minute without fire insurance, 
nor think of not safeguarding themselves by 
warm clothing against illness, will neglect to 
provide that most essential of home require- 
ments—a real good hot water bottle. 

“In case after case I have had to send out to 
a drug store to buy a hot water bottle for fam- 
ilies that ought to know better than to be with- 
out one. And it is a very rare thing to find a 
hot water bottle that I can depend upon. 

“It is a strange thing to me that teachers in 
the schools do not start with the growing pop- 
ulation (which is the children under their 
care), and tell them of the use of heat and 
cold in case of illness.” 

It was the statement of this nurse which in- 
spired the insertion of this advertisement. 


RUBBER GOODS 


“Keep you Well from Infancy 
to Old Age” 


Teach the use of 
Heat and Cold in 


case of Illness 


Every home should be provided with a “real 
good” Hot Water Bottle. That is the only 
kind of Hot Water Bottle which the Davol 
Rubber Company makes. The very finest of 
materials and the most expert workmanship, 
followed by the strictest of inspection, provide 
buyers of Davol Rubber Goods with the ut- 
most dependability. 


The De Luxe line is the Davol Superservice 
line of Rubber Goods, easily identified because 
of the red rubber of velvety smoothness with 
black markings and the word Superservice on 
the orange-colored carton with blue ribbon 
and gold seal impressions. 


For your guidance, we have had prepared 
for us by a physician a little booklet which 
explains the use of hot and cold water for all 
ailments. 


We shall be glad to send you a booklet, ora 
number of them if you desire, which you can 
give the children to take home. 


DAVOL RUBBER COMPANY 


Executive Offices and Factory: 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Established 1874 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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upon, that teachers, as public servants, have no 
right to align themselves with any special class. 
Without exception every speaker blamed the near- 
sighted, stupid public, and not the teacher, for the 
situation. 

Bearing out the general trend of thought of the 
convention, new resolutions prepared by the com- 
mittee were urged at the closing meeting in effect: 
that such instruction in American history be given 
in private and public schools as shall show that 
class domination of government is destructive to 
liberty; that all kinds of labor are equally neces- 
sary; that each individual shall enjoy the right to 
work and save the just fruits of his labor; that the 
principles of the American Constitution have kept 
America that the teaching profession 
keep before the public the fact that 
expenditures for schools and teachers’ salaries are 
not for the selfish interests of teachers, but pri- 
marily for the upbuilding of a public institution. 


free, and 
increased 


The National Council of Primary Education 
celebrated its fifth birthday on February 24 at 
Hotel Statler. Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs of the 


University of Missouri, chairman, presided. Two 
topics were before the meeting: . 

1. Yhe Organization of the Curriculum and the 
Daily Program of the Primary School. 


Informal organization around children’s purposes. 

Formal organization of the subject-matter and 
procedure. 

Discussion of the strong and weak points of both 
types. 


The discussion was based upon the extremes 
of practice as shown by observations of the com- 
mittee on an acceptable Day’s Work, Miss Annie 
E. Moore of Teachers College, chairman. 

2. Report of the Committee on Furnishings and 
Equipment, Miss Abbie Louise Day, chairman. 
A report of this committee is printed in full in the 
March issue of this magazine. 

Two reports of Miss Moore’s committee dis- 
tributed at the meeting gave in detail the form 
of procedure in two first grade rooms, one a formal 
rigid type, the other informal. 

Preliminary to the discussion Miss Dobbs gave 
a brief résumé of the work of this committee, whose 
findings cover a period of two years. She said the 
results of the investigation are not offered as models, 
but merely samples of what is being done. 

Miss Moore said the report she had to offer 


was supplementary to that of last year. The 
work which was undertaken was that of collecting 
descriptions of work in primary rooms of wide range 
in type and locality, and it was only fair to the 
committee to say that they had every reason to 
believe, up to within two weeks of the meeting, 
that a printed report in full would be available, 
instead of the two extremes passed out. The 
disturbed conditions of the printing business caused 
the delay. The work of the committee this last 
year differed from that of the preceding in that 
enough types had been secured to make compari- 
sons and deductions. Data clearly demonstrated 
that emphasis was being placed upon the construct- 
ive and progressive side, and proved that new 
forces were definitely at work modifying the old 
formal type of procedure. Data further revealed 
that there were certain common and 
elements upon which all were agreed: 


necessary 


1. More flexible grouping. 
2. Need of variety of material that would lend 
itself to constructive work. 

Freedom from unnatural and unnecessary re- 
straint. 
4. Units of work of sufficient scope to extend over 
more than one day. 

Types of work that encourage and call for 
planning and thinking. 

Generous collection of books of easy access. 


w 


In closing Miss Moore said that in a spirit of 
co-operation and because judgments of a casual 
sort need the safety and surety of a large number 
of judgments, the committee makes the following 
recommendations for further work and _ investi- 
gation: 


1. That five clearly defined types be selected and 
submitted to principals and superintendents for 
their judgment and opinion. 

That a questionnaire for promotion requirements 
be sent out to discover whether formal and 
mechanical types are due to the forcing of skill. 
3. -That descriptions of large units or projects 

of work as carried out be secured to use in the 

curriculum. 


bo 


Miss Catharine Watkins of Washington, D. C., 
discussed the strong and weak points of both types. 
She said that kindergartners and primary teachers 
face the same problems and are drawing together 
more and more upon the same big basic principles; 
that formal procedure should not always be inter- 
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preted as rigid. There are certain conditions under 
which group purposes can be carried on only through 
formal procedure. Since the whole fabric of life 
has grown up out of formal racial activities, it 
is possible, in fact, it is the racial heritage, the 
birthright of every child, to follow at least in part 
these racial tendencies. 

Formal procedure provides equal opportunity 
for each child to enter into his heritage, and such 
opportunity should not be left to the chance of 
the child’s choice, or the teacher's, for such inci- 
dental choice would result in a high degree of level 
in one school, and a correspondingly low degree 
in another, but formal organization preserves a 
just balance, and the danger of the freer mode 
of procedure is to accept all children’s experiences 
and expressions as of equal value. In the formal 
‘tthe teacher knows what she has to build on, hence 
there is co-ordination all along the line. The natural 
instincts of childhood must be guided into right 
‘channels, not aimlessly or through chance, but 
by choosing subject-matter natural to the child. 
Since his purposes are frequently aimless, there 
is a place where repetition ceases to educate. Con- 
tinuous effort that does not arrive, does not pro- 
duce results, is like forever tasting and never eating. 
Formal organization presents definite goals, but 
such organization and procedure should be suffi- 
ciently elastic to fit conditions, and give to both 
children and teacher freedom of thought and action. 
The specific office of both types of organization 
is to develop the child’s powers, and the greatest 
thought always should be how best to promote 
his growth. 

Miss Day in speaking on her report said we had 
reached the stage where we recognized the fact 
that material things influenced attitude. What 
has always seemed a side issue and very unimpor- 
tant is a direct determinant of the character of 
the work. The committee sent out a questionnaire 
to teachers asking what they would like to have, 
and, as a result, Mr. Cooper of Boston is working 
upon the standardization of school material. A 
committee has also been appointed to do for the 
upper grades what has been done for the lower. 


The Kindergarten Session, held in connection 
with the Superintendence Meeting, was not up 
to its usual mark of success and inspiration, owing 
to the fact that two speakers failed to appear, and, 
sending no word, kept the audience in a restless 
state of expectancy. The meeting was largely 
attended. The seniors of the Cleveland Kinder- 
garten Training School acted as ushers. For an 
hour or more, every man who entered was sweetly 
and hopefully_asked, you Mr. Pearse or Mr. 


The College of the City of New York 


offers a special course in the 


Correction of 
Speech Defects 


Summer Season 1920 


Conducted by Dr. Frederick Martin 


Director of Speech Improvement, Board of Education, New York City 
President of the National Round Table for Speech Improvement. 


This unique course is offered to meet the 
present nation-wide demand for teach- 
ers of speech improvement and special- 
'ists to correct stammering and other 
' speech defects. Methods employed in 
this Clinic were adopted by the Speech 
Unit, Base Hospital, U. S. Army. 


For particulars address 


Secretary, Department of Speech Improvement, 


157,East 67th*Street, New York City. | 
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FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS : 


Embeco Perception Cards for‘ Number Work 


Something every teacher will appreciate. Large manila 
cards, 63 x 10 inches, one side printed with domino design; and 
the reverse with the same problem in large italic numerals. The 
domino dots are one inch in diameter with wide spacing, mak- 
ing them easy to read from all parts ofthe room. Twenty-four 
cards, containing all number combinations | to 10, in durable 
box. 


Price, $0.60; mailing weight 12 oz. 


= 
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= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
Economo Number Builder No. 1 = 

A better builder than you have everused. Large numerals = 

in bold type, printed on heavy manila card, and enclosed ina & 
box made especially strong to withstand the constant handling 3 
and hard usage to which the ‘‘builder’’ box is always subjected. 3 
Contains an extra large quantity of the number tablets. 2 
= 

= 

= 

= 


Price, $0.20; mailing weight 5 oz. 


Economo Word Builder No. l 


A new large type builder, printed on heavy manila card in 
extra bold type; lower case letters on one side and capital on 


reverse side. Put up in a box made especially strong, same 
as Economo Number Builder. Contains an extra large quantity 
of tablets. 
Price, $0.20; mailing weight 5 oz. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Etta AUSTIN BLAISDELL and MARY FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


‘* Story-approach”’ 
phrasing. 
in colors. 


method, with 
Mother Goose vocabulary. 
Price, 42 cents. 


emphasis on 
All pictures 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


‘‘Story-approach’”’ method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Price, 48 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Profusely illustrated in color. 


Care- 
Vocabulary, 200 


Really the easzes¢ primer—and the largest. 
fully graded. All pictures in color. 
words. Price, 40 cents. 


The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers, 
For Grade |: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN, 52 cents 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 60 cents 


THE OUTDOOR BOOK, 60 cents 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE, 70 cents 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, 60 cents 


AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 60 cents 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER, 70 cents 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES, 67 cents 

IN THE GREEN FIELDS: A NATURE READER, 68 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


For Grade Il: 


For Grade Ill: 


34 Beacon St., Boston 


AGEPUBUCS CHIEP BUSINESS [3 EDUCATION 


SPRIMARY® 
eacher should keep 
EDUE ATION in touch with the 


Primary Grades. 


America’s Leading 
Primary Educational 
Magazine 


Will keep you informed of the 
advanced educational thought 
oftheday. YOUprofit by the 
exchange of ideas that other teachers have pains- 
takingly and successfully worked out—the ‘‘telling 
‘you how’’ that troublesome problem in discipline 
and a hundred other difficulties have been success- 
fully met by some teacher somewhere. 

YOU know no truly progressive teacher can 
afford NOT to profit by the experience of other 
teachers. 

So PRIMARY EDUCATION will bring the ideas 
to you. Primary Education gives many valuable 
and practical helps and suggestions for kindergar- 
ten teachers. Send usa postal and we will gladly 
send you a few back numbers as samples. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Francis?”” One man laughingly retorted, ‘‘No, I 
am not, but I honestly wish I could say ‘yes.’”’ 

Prof. H. C. Morrison, School of Education, 
University of Chicago, saved the day with a most 
inspirational and helpful address upon The Kinder- 
garten and the Curriculum, which was _ published 
in full in the April number of this magazine. 

Miss Binzel, from the floor, asked Mr. Morri- 
son’s opinion on a compulsory five-year-old age law. 
He replied that he believed there should be such 
a law but much would have to be done to secure 
it. He believed the rights of childhood belonged 
to every child, and we have no right to talk of 
democracy unless we insist on equality of oppor- 
tunity through the public schools for every child 
the moment he is old enough to leave the home. 
Before we can realize such a law, however, we 
must convince legislatures of the need of more 
modern systems of taxation. At present the taxa- 
tion system for raising school funds is obsolete 
and ineffective. 

Miss Ernst of St. Louis said that when per- 
mission to write a compulsory five-year-old law 
into their records was granted, it resulted in the 
schools being overcrowded, and later in the startling 
but most gratifying fact that those who started 
early stayed late, that children starting at 5, were 
so much farther along at 10, 11, and 12, that they 
invariably entered high school. 

The Kindergarten Day ended with a banquet 
in the ball room of Hotel Cleveland, Convention 
Headquarters. That it was a success no one who 
attended could question. Three hundred: and nine- 
teen sat down to a feast of good things, material 
and intellectual. “Ohs’’ and ‘‘Ahs” and ‘Aren’t 
they dear?” greeted the hand-painted place cards 
of three hundred and nineteen adorable and very 
different children, awaiting their turn to welcome 
the guests. They were made by a group of six 
of Cleveland’s most artistic kindergartners. Miss 
Watkins graciously presided over grown-ups and 
children. 

Among the guests and speakers were Dr. P. P- 
Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Mr. F. E. Spaulding, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Cleveland; Prof. Patty Hill, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Miss Julia Wade 
Abbot, Kindergarten Specialist, U. S. Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C.; Mr. Ambrose L. 
Suhrie, Dean, School of Education, Cleveland; 
Dr. Caldwell, Principal of Lincoln School, New 
York; and Mr. R. G. Jones, Deputy Superintend- 
ent of Cleveland Schools, who succeeds Dr. Spauld- 
ing next fall, and in whom the kindergarten cause 
has a stanch friend. 
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Contributions to Kindergarten 
Unit in France 
Miss Edith L. Haskell, Newton 
$100.00 
Case School of Applied Science and 
Kindergarten Training School, 
Cleveland (Proceeds of Musicale 


Miss Netta Faris, Cleveland, Ohid. 15.00 
Boston Froebel Club............ 9.25 
Berkeley (Cal.) Teachers’ Kinder- 

garten Association............ 9.00 
Miss Theresa M. Joyce, Paterson, 

Scranton (Pa.) Froebel Club...... 8.00 
Miss Clara G. Dennis, Roxbury, 

Miss M. Jeannette Willis, Canton, 

Miss Mary G. Waite, Fort Worth, 

Miss Anna C. Steve ns, Cleveland, 

Total amount of contributions 

received through International 

Kindergarten Union.........$22,969.77 


Send contributions to Miss May Mur- 
ray, Treasurer 1. K. U., Box 1626, Spring- 


field, Mass. 
Be OK 


Annual Reports for Sale 

ON account of lack of space 
for storage many of the copies of 
the annual reports of the I. K. U. 
for past years must be destroyed 
unless they are disposed of before 
June 1. If you need. copies to 
complete your files or for reference 
in your school libraries, order at 
once. 

No copies for 1914 (Springfield) 
or 1916 (Cleveland) are now avail- 
able. 

There are still copies for 1906, 
1907, 1908, 1909. 1910, 1911, 1912, 
1913, 1915, 1917, 1918. 

These are sold at ten cents each, 
with an additional amount for 
postage. (Postage on single copies, 
six cents. On larger numbers, 
postage will be given upon appli- 
cation.) 

Copies of the latest report 
(Baltimore) are twenty-five cents. 

Send orders to Miss May Mur- 
ray, Treasurer, Box 1626, Spring- 


field, Mass. 


Meeting of Texas State Branch 
of I. K. U. 

THE Texas State Branch of the 
International Kindergarten Union 
was the guest of the Houston 
kindergartners during the teachers’ 
convention recently held. Ap- 
proximately forty attended the 
luncheon at the Rice Hotel. Miss 
Mary G. Waite, president of the 
Branch, presided. 
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The 


SCHOOL METHODS 
BOOK 


The School Methods Book is a volume of methods, plans, devices, and 
material prepared by many authors for the help of all teachers in the 


Elementary Schools, rural and graded. 


Its use will do much to lighten 


the tasks of teaching and to improve school work. 


Outline of Contents 


MAKING THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Suggestions for beginning school and 
making temporary and permanent pro- 
gram. 


MAKING THE SCHOOL PLAN 


A training teacher of wide experience 
gives valuable workable hints on making 
plans for the work and for working toe 
the plans. 


METHODS IN PRIMARY READING 


A number of experienced teachers give 
best approved methods, plans, devices, 
for teaching reading in primary classes. 


READING IN THE GRAMMAR 
GRADES 


A very successful author of a popular 
series of readers gives valuable sug- 
gestions and methods for conducting the 


reading lessons in grammar. grades 
classes. 


ARITHMETIC 


An excellent collection of working 
methods, plans, and devices in primary 
and intermediate grade arithmetic by 
several teachers well skilled in the work, 
besides a lot of plans for seat work in 
primary and intermediate arithmetic. 


METHODS IN — TEACH- 


No work the school does is more 
important than that of training the pupil 
inthe useof English. Here is furnished 
an array of methods, plans, and material 
that will make language teaching a 
delight and a fine success. 


STORIES FOR REPRODUCTION IN 
LANGUAGE CLASSES 


A collection of new little stories written 
especially for conversatign and for oral 


and written reproduction in language 
exercises. 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Some brief, practical method helps on 
these two important school subjects by 
competent authorities. 


NATURE STUDY 


Some excellent plans with suggested 
material and methods of teaching the 
nature subjects dear to the hearts of 
children. The methods especially apply 
to primary and intermediate grade 
classes. 


PICTURE STUDY 


Practical studies with halftone re- 
productions of the subjects, well adapted 
to any elementary grade. The lessons 
are presented according to the best 
approved method of picture study. 
Each study is accompanied with a brief 
biography of the artist. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS AND 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Methods and helps not found in 
text-books, just what rural and village 
teachers need to aid them in their work. 
Written by experienced domestic science 
teachers. 


ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE 


Under this head are presented practical 
plans and methods of organizing and 
conducting such work as is suited to 
pupils in elementary grade classes. . 


SOMETHING pen PUPILS TO 
KE 


, a 


New and original plans and designs, 
with instructions, for a great variety of 
construction work, something for all 
elementary classes. This is one of the 
most valuable features of the book and 
the department will prove a boon to 
many teachers. 


CHILDREN’S FAVORITE AUTHORS 


A group of sketches with portraits of 
those authors whose writings are 
especially popular with the little folks. 
There are Stevenson, Miss Alcott, the 
Cary sisters, Riley, Field, Helen Hunt 
Jackson, Kate Douglas Wiggin, ete. 


BIRD STUDY 


In the Department of Bird Study the 
book presents studies of birds common 
to all parts of the country. The studies 
are prepared by special students of bird 
life and so they are authoritative. These 
Bird Study lessons not only serve well as 
Nature Study lessons, but they 
emphasize the economic value of the 
birds, giving the lessons a special value 
in correlation with the study of Ele- 
mentary Agriculture. These lessons, 
with illustrations on the common birds, 
will be appreciated by every public 
school teacher. 


100 LARGE DOUBLE COLUMN PAGES, 9x32 


With the help of this book available you will teach a better school 
and do your work more easily. 


PRICE, 35 CENTS THE COPY 


Address 
Geo. W. J ones, Publisher School Century, Oak Park, Til. 
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Kindergarten 


Publications 


Experimental Studies in Kindergar- 
ten Education. Edited by Patty 
Smith Hill. 40 cents. 


The Psychology of Drawing. Imag- 
ination and Expression. Culture 
and Industry in Education. Re- 
prints of articles by John Dewey. 

20 cents. 


Kindergarten Record Cards. 3 cards. 
(Used in the Horace Mann Kinder- 
garten, New York City.) 
by Patty Smith Hill. 


10 cents a set. 


Devised 


Published by 


Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College 


NEW YORK CITY 


Kindergarten Supplies 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


CANADA 


Write for Catalogue 


The GEO. M. HENDRY Co.,Ltd. 


215 Victoria St. TORONTO, ONT. 


A Book of 50 New Songs 


Kindergarten and Primary Songs 
Vol. 2, by Edna Everett 
Charming songs with simple piano accom- 
paniment. 


The Springtime and the Christmas Songs are 
particularly suitable for school entertainments. 
They will delight the children. 


Price, 90 cents, postpaid. 


THOMAS CHARLES CoO. 


2249 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 


PRIMARY METHODS 


A course of forty lessons in Primary 
Methods, including Courses and Methods, 
Reading and How to Teach It, Nature 
Study, Busy Work, and Phonetics, taught 


4 Br. A. BH. Campbell, Principal of our 
ormal Department. 
We have helped hundreds of teachers 


secure more congenial positions and better 
DR. CAMPBELL, salaries. 


Principal. 260-page catalogue free. Write te-day. 
The Home Correspondence School Dept. 580, Springfield, Mass. 


TEACHERS’ SOUVENIRS 


An appropriate gift to pupils at close of 
school. Samples free. 


Seibert Ptg. Co., Box 204. Dover, Ohio. 


The program included an excel- 
lent report of the 1919 convention 
of the International Kindergarten 
Union by Miss Mabel M. Osgood 
of the College of .Industrial Arts, 
Denton. Mrs. H. Worth Jones 
of Houston gave a résumé of her 
splendid propaganda work. About 
fifteen kindergartens have been 
established as a result of a several 
months’ campaign. A realistic 
description of conditions in France 
was given by Miss Evelyna Har- 
rington of the North Texas Nor- 
tal School. Miss Mary G. Waite 
of Fort Worth outlined the ques- 
tionnaires in regard to kindergar- 
tens which have been sent to all 
parts of the State and the results 
obtained therefrom. <A song by 
Miss Howe of Houston was en- 
joyed. 

During the business session 
officers for the year were elected. 
They are: President, Miss Mary 
G. Waite; recording secretary and 
treasurer, Miss Elsa Gehring; cor- 
responding secretary, Miss Grace 
Montague. Miss Mary King 
Drew of Dallas was appointed 
delegate to Topeka to represent 
the Texas State Branch at the 
1920 Convention of the I. K.-U. 

The work undertaken for the 
year was a monthly report of 
kindergarten activities in the 
teachers’ publication, The Texas 
Outlook, and a Round Robin letter 
to be circulated among the differ- 
ent kindergartens. It is hoped 
that these will be the means of 
greater knowledge and _ under- 
standing of the value of kinder- 
gartens and kindergarten traihing 
schools, closer co-operation of the 


different kindergartens, and 
mutual aid in the solution of 
problems. 


Annual Meeting of the N. E. A. 

THE next annual meeting of the 
National Education Association 
will be held at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, July 4-10, inclusive. 

The following are among the 
subjects of addresses and sym- 
posiums on the general program: 
The Survival of the Professional 
Spirit Despite Economic Pressure 
and Social Unrest; The Recognt- 
tion of Education as Related to Our 
National Life; The Necessity of 
the Unity of the Profession in 
Obtaining Needed Legislation; The 
Relation of Teacher Shortage to 


Educational Standards; Shortage of 
Teachers in Rural Communities, 
a National Calamity; The Extension 
of Education in Country Life. 


Sunday, July 4, will be 
designated on the program as 
Musical. Sunday. The program 


of patriotic music under the aus- 
pices of the teachers and musical 
associations of Salt Lake City and 
the State of Utah means that 
musical Sunday will be one of 
the great days of the convention. 

All general sessions will be held 
in the world renowned Tabernacle 
of the Mormon Church. 

The preparation of the program 
for this great meeting is in the 
hands of the President of the Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. Josephine Corliss 
Preston, who not only takes into 
account in the program the 
actual needs of the hour but looks 
ahead to shape readjustment and 
tendencies for the future welfare 
of our schools. 

Railroad officials are considering 
the matter of reduced rates for 
the Salt Lake City meeting, which 
will include stop-over privileges. 


BS 84 


Speech Correction 


AT a meeting of the National 
Society for the Study and Correc- 
tion of Speech Disorder, held in 
Cleveland in connection with the 
meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence, Miss M. Claudia 
Williams, part-time speech super- 
visor of Cleveland, and Walter B. 
Swift, M.D., of Boston read papers 
upon the prevention of speech de- 
fects as it has been managed for 
one year in Cleveland’s Speech 
Correction Department. Miss 
Williams has accomplished new 


and valuable results with her 
teachers. Three methods of ap- 
proach have been’ employed. 


First, there have been kindergar- 
ten speech classes where cases of 
defect have been brought together 
and treated; second, there has 
been the work of the “‘grade speech 
teacher’ working in her own kin- 
dergarten class; third, there has 
been instruction in the Cleveland 
Kindergarten Training School for 


BE AN EXPERT DRESS DESIGNER 


Learn Designing and Making, easily by mail, at your home. De- 
signers earn $40 week =. Sample lessons free. Write immedi- 
ately, Franklin Institute, Dept. 8-874, Rochester, N.Y. 
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all the students there, enabling each 
one to correct some of the speech 
defects in her own kindergarten 
class. These ‘‘speech instructed 
kindergartners” were first installed 
in Cleveland last fall, through the 
efforts of Miss Netta Faris, princi- 
pal of the Training School. 


Recommendations on Kinder- 
garten Extension 

THE Committee on Kindergar- 
ten Extension of the Southern 
California Kindergarten Club 
which includes in its territory the 
nine southern counties of the state, 
has made the following recom- 
mendations: 

1. That before a kindergarten is 
opened, teacher and school board 
be fully informed on provisions 
of the school law governing the 


establishment and conduct of 
kindergartens. 
2. That when a community 


shows interest in kindergartens, a 
competent speaker be engaged to 
explain the advantages of kinder- 
garten education ang interview 
and answer questions of the school 
board. The Kindergarten Com- 
mittee, Los Angeles Division, 

Congress of Mothers, has provided 

a list of such speakers who will 

give their services when expenses 

are met. 

3. That the establishment of 
good kindergartens will be best 
promoted by a regularly appointed 
State Organizer of Kindergartens 
whose duties we suggest be: 

(1) Speaking to interested com- 
munities. 

(2) Advice to school boards in 
kindergarten housing and equip- 
ment. 

(3) To aid inexperienced teachers 
to open and conduct new kinder- 
gartens until well established. 

(4) Helpful supervision. 


4. That the kindergarten be so 
housed that it will come in close 
relation to the primary grades. 


(1) Preferably in a primary build- 
ing containing kindergarten, 
first and second grades, where 
workroom and outdoor appara- 
tus may be used in common. 

(2) That when a separate build- 
ing is used it be so constructed 
as to allow a later addition of 
grade rooms. 


(3) That when housed in the 


school building, the kindergarten 
be placed near first and second 
grade rooms. 


5. That in equipment due con- 
sideration be given to the present 
tendency in education to use ma- 
terials suited to the freer activities 
of children. Kindergarten Com- 
mittee, Los Angeles Division, Con- 
gress of Mothers, has such a list 
in preparation. 

6. That kindergarten teachers 
interest themselves and take part 
in the life of the school and com- 
munity in which they teach, for 
the attitude of school authorities 
and community toward kinder- 
garten education is determined in 
a large measure by the individual 
teacher. 

We suggest as practical work: 
Mothers’ meetings and home visit- 
ing; active work in local club, 
civic organization, or church; aid 
in public playground; story-telling 
at some center, as playground or 
library. 

This committee on Kindergar- 
ten Extension, of which Miss 
Emily Pryor is chairman, is a 
sub-committee of the Study Com- 
mittee of the club, with Clara 
S. Brown, chairman. Studies are 
also being made by sub-commit- 
tees on Music, Literature, and 


Play. 


New Kindergarten in 
Baltimore 


THE first of the ten new kinder- 
gartens which are to be opened in 
Baltimore organized in 
February, and is in charge of Miss 
Etta Konitzky. This is the first 
kindergarten to be opened since 
1901, when Baltimore established 
twenty-three kindergartens. In 
the last few years there has been 
a steady demand for more classes 
in connection with the _ public 
schools, and after the convention 
of the International Kindergar- 
ten Union last year, the members 
of the Maryland Kindergarten 
Extension Association renewed 
their efforts, with the result, that 
provision was made this year by 
the Board of Estimates for the 
equipment of ten new kindergar- 
tens. Rooms for eight were soon 
secured but there has been diffi- 
culty in finding kindergartners to 
take charge. 


ME 
ANOTHER STORY 


Bradley Quality Books 
For the Primary Teacher 


TELL ME ANOTHER STORY 
By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


“An answer to the universal plea of child- 
hood”’—providing for children of three to eight 
years new stories of intense interest, based on a 
carefully considered plan to train the child to 
think. It is the first book to present stories in 
groups with contrasting treatment and conti- 
nuity of theme. 

‘Another Story’’—and still another—can be 
told to entertain and interest without diverting 
the train of thought. The first story appeals to 
the child’s knowledge founded on experience, 
the second to his reasoning powers, while the 
third is fanciful and is especially designed to 
stimulate the imagination. 


Cloth. 335 pages. Price, $1.75 


Milton Bradley Company 


PUBLISHERS 
Springfield - Massachusetts 


Kindergarten Teachers 


and Supervisors 


are in as great demand according to their 
number as teachers in any department of 
school work. It isa satisfaction to such 
a teacher to know of good openings 
whether she wishes to follow them up or 
not. The RECOMMENDATION AGENCY 
can give such information and can also 
push the candidate it selects for any given 
position, without publicity. Isn’t it worth 
the small expense and trouble of registra- 
tion to be kept informed of the best 
vacancies that are occurring in one’s 
special line, with the opportunity of being 
considered for the fitting one? 


The School Bulletin Teachers Agency 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Manager 


313-321 E. Washington St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Kindergarten Supplies 


We are the Southwestern dis- 
tributers of the Milton Bradley 
Company’s Kindergarten Sup- 
plies and carry a complete line 
of Kindergarten equipment. 118 
page catalogue mailed free on 
application. 


Hoover Brothers 


922 Oak Street, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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KINDERGARTEN 


Readers of The Kindergarten and First 
Grade should know about our popular and 
successful Home Kindergarten Course ; also 
about the Course in Primary Methods which 
we offer under Dr. A. H. Campbeii, 
Principal of our Normal Department. 

We have helped hundreds of teachers 
secure more congenial postions and better 
DR. CAMPBEL L, salaries. 

Principal. 250-page catalogue free. Write to-day. 
The Home Corressondence School, Dept. 49, Sprinafield, Mass. 


PHOTO - -EN GRAVIN G 


ARTISTIC AND MERCANTILE PURPOSES 
SPRINGFIELD 
PHOTO - ENGRAVING CO. 
3 Post Office Square, Springfield, Mass. 


Used fn al! the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of Education ta 
the principal cities, fend for ill- 
Ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, ro sit and revolving 
blackbo..rds, siated cloth, black dia- 
mond slating, book slates, e:asera, 
crayons, crayon holders, easels, 
black board p!'ate fn slabs, d! viders, 
pointers, stone slate biackboards, 
etc, Manufactured only by the 
NEW YORE GILICATS BOOKSLATE OO, 
20-23-24 Vesey Sty Siew York, 


Highest Awards—Gold Medals 


AMERICAN: 


The Old Faithful Crayons 


THE-AMERICAN: CRAYON: CO 


MAS 


Philadelphia 1876 
San Francisco and San Diego 1915 


Home Study Courses es | 


nel! and leading colleges. 
Academic , Agriculters!, Com- 
Departments. 


and Preparatery 
mercial, Normal and Civil Service 
Preparation for College Teachers’ 
and Civil Service Bzaminations. 


THE HOME SCHOOL 


Pret. Genung 


Daily Vacation Bible Schools 

A REPORT of the work of the 
International Association of 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools has 
been issued in attractive form. 
The material is arranged under 
the headings: What the Children 
Themselves Say, What the Children 
Gave for New Schools, What Their 
Parents Say, Where the Schools 


Were, What the Teachers Say, What 
It Costs, What the Church Says, 
What the Auditor Says, What the 
Community Says. Short crisp 
paragraphs and quotations catch 
the attention and make interest- 
ing reading about these unique 
vacation schools, which have 
spread through the cities of many 
states. 


BS 


Book Notices 


THE HEALTH OF THE TEACHER. 
By Dr. William Estabrook 
Chancellor. Forbes & Com- 


pany, Chicago. Price, $1.25 
The fact that the death rate in 
the teaching profession has been 
found to be much higher than 
that of most other professions 
and trades, that there is a higher 
death rate from _ tuberculosis 
among teachers than in any other 
occupation, should be a very good 
reason for every teacher to con- 
sider seriously the proper care 
of the body and the preservation 
of the health. More than any 
other class teachers need strong 
constitutions, and to be kept in 
good condition, in order to meet 
the nervous tension of their duties 
and to keep alert, patient, and 
persistent. Mental health de- 
pends upon physical health. 
How to meet the special prob- 
lems peculiar to the teaching life 
is completely told in a clear, 
practical way by Dr. Chancellor. 
Diet, sleep, exercise, the care of 
the eyes and throat, the choice of 
a dwelling place, are taken up, 
and much sensible information 
and advice are given 
‘Health, strength, 


and joy for 
all teachers”’ 


is the purpose of the 


book. 

DANGER SIGNALS FOR TEACHERS. 
By Dr. A. E. Winship. Forbes 
& Company, Chicago. Price, 


$1.25. 


Dr. Winship is well known to 
the teachers of America through 
his paper, The Journal of Educa- 
tion, and he speaks through this 
new book as a friend offering help 
to teachers in meeting the new 
requirements of teaching during 
these reconstruction days. In 
crisp, short paragraphs, with 


appropriate illustrations, he gives 
imspiration and suggestion along 
the line of avoiding ‘“‘the dangers 
which lurk in the class room and 
out of it.””. The book was written 
upon the completion of Dr. Win- 
ship’s hundredth trip from ocean 
to ocean, and is a timely contri- 
bution upon the relation of the 
teacher and education to the life 
and character of the nation. 

THE SECRET OF 
SPEED. By Margaret B. Owen. 
Forbes & Company, Chicago. 
Price, $1.25. 

In this book Miss Owen gives 
the methods by which she has 
four times won the world’s type- 
writing speed championship. It 
is very complete in its attention to 
every detail of position, fingering, 
punctuation, speed, and all the 
points usually associated with 
typewriting, and it gives in addi- 
tion good wholesome advice to 
the typist written in a sensible, 
informal way which should prove 
of great value. 


TYPEW RITING 


How To THINK IN FRENCH. By 
Charles F. Kroeh, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of Languages in the 
Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Hoboken, N. J. Lloyd Adams 
Noble, New York. Price, $1.50. 
Those aspiring to a working 

knowledge of the French language 

will find this book simple and 
practical, for it leads the student 
directly into everyday phrases 
which he can so associate with 
commonplace actions that he will 

literally ‘‘think in French’ in a 

very short time if he is persistent 

in following directions. While the 
advisability of trying to master 

a foreign language without a 

teacher may be questioned, this 

‘living method’ cannot fail to 
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The Kindergarten and First Grade 


be of great help in laying a 
foundation. 


PENMANSHIP AND SPELLING COORDINATED 
Palmer Method Sspellers 


Present to the pupil for visualization all words in PHOTO-ENGRAVED PALMER METHOD 
PENMANSHIP. There is a separate book for each grade. 
Educators everywhere should investigate thoroly this plan of presenting to pupils for study in 
spelling, the words written in the most extensively taught penmanship style. 
Because the words in the Palmer Method Spellers are all in Palmer Method Penmanshi 


inate the unnecessary process of changing the printed impression to the written expression. 
well-known educators, having been tested 


THe Direct METHOD oF TEACH- 
ING ENGLISH TO FOREIGNERS. 
By Isaac Price, A.M., New 
York Public and Evening 
Schools. Lloyd Adams Noble, 
New York. Price, $0.60. 

With the present emphasis upon 
the teaching of English to for- 
eigners this book of simple lessons 
will meet a real demand. Teachers 
of Americanization classes will find 


it practical and helpful, for its aim Gl FITS For The LITTLE QNES 


is to furnish material which will 


P they elim- 
t ords used have been carefully selected by 
in one of the largest and most progressive New York City Public Schools. 

__ In Palmer Method Spellers for the intermediate and advanced grades are quotations in liberal quan- 
tities from well-known authors, all in photo-engraved Palmer Method Penmanship. 

Write our nearest office for 


Jurther information, THE A. N. PALM ER COMPANY 
30 Irving Place, New York City Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 


623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 
give the non-English speaking stu- ay containing a eg et supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two 
QA csc ime r ry c ren at an exceptionally low price: 
dent in a short time a working Chain Making sad Mead Stringing, 
knowledge of English and will help Card Sewing, $0.50 
Crayon Work and Painting, $0.50 
him to understand American in- Mat Weaving, $0.25 
stitutions 10 Christmas Sewing Cards, $0.10 
- SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
= net Our Kindergarten Catalog, 14th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL TESTs. 


Arranged and standardized by E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 


M. E. Haggerty, Professor of Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material . 
Educational Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

In this series will be included 
educational tests and measure- 
ments which have been made in 
accordance with scientific statisti- 


| THE BEST PENCIL FOR KINDERGARTEN 


) EAGLE EAGLE PENCIL CO. 
cal methods, designed for use in® ALPHA 
all classes from the first year up. 
The first to be published are the Eagle No. 245. Alpha, medium large diameter, large black lead. 
following: 


It is important to know that this Pencil possesses several unique and indispensable qualities for kindergarten 
Intelligence Examination i Delta and first year work, and is recommended by the leading supervisors. 


1. Illustrated. Price per pack- EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
age of twenty-five booklets, $1.50 | 703 East 13th Street New York 


met. WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
This contains five non-verbal 


and one verbal test arranged with 
a preliminary exercise for each 


test. It is intended for grades one THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY’S NEW HOME 
to three. 
Scoring Guide for Delta 1. , OUR BUILDING can be easily reached 
Price, 15 cents net. : by any of the following routes: 
2. Illustrated. I rice per pack- an? east, Indiana Avenue car to 23d Street, 
age of twenty-five booklets, $1 50 ‘in > three blocks east. 
met Ss. == i 
econd:—South Side elevated to 22d 
Devised for grades three to ¥ i 2 Street Station, five blocks east, half block 
mine. Contains six tests which 
are modifications of the army i ‘ ’ Third:—Illinois Central Railroad to 
Price, 10 cents net. : 


Achievement Examination in 
Reading: Sigma 1. (Margaret E. 
Noonan, co-author.) Illustrated. 


We are the exclusive distributers 
of The Milton Bradley Co.’s 
School Materials and Books—for 


Price per package of twenty-five, | * the following states—Illinois, Indi- 
$1 40 net §=ana, Kentucky, Michigan, Wiscon- 
: sin, lowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, and North Dakota. 
Go to Europe at Our Expense ,.3.{°% 
rganizers of small parties. WriteZto-day for plan and 


df let tal : 
pregame. 2249-53 Calumet Avenue 
Telephone Calumet 6127 
Daiversity Tours, Bex T 426, Wilmington, Delaware 
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220 The Kindergarten and First Grade 


This test is intended for grades 
one to three, and will help the 
teacher properly classify 
primary pupils and also to measure 
their progress in learning to read. 


Scoring Key for Sigmal. Price, 
5 cents net. 
Manual of Directions. Price, 


$0.35 net. 

A most important part of the 
set is this manual for teachers, 
giving instructions for making the 
above tests and scoring them. It 
also gives a brief discussion of the 
means of improving school work, 
based on the results of the tests. 

The whole set will be of interest 
to those who have followed the 
trend of modern’ educational 
thought along the line of testing 
mental ability or intelligence by 
means of set tests and examina- 
tions. The plan proved so satis- 
factory during the war, that it is 
being applied more and more in 
schools. 

A sample set of the above series 
of tests will be furnished by the 
publishers for 75 cents. 


How to TEACH SCHOOL DANCEs. 
Dances by Hermie Woolnoth. 
Music by Richard J. C. Chanter, 
Mus.B. Photographs by A. 
Dunn. Evans Brothers, Limited, 
London, England. Price, $1.12. 
The object of this book is to 

provide a simple, accurate, and 

reasonable introduction to Coun- 
try and Art Dancing, especially 
for the use of schools. It contains 
descriptions and photographic 
illustrations of the majority of 
steps introduced into dancing, and 

a series of arm movements are 

also added. Original music 

adapted to each step is furnished, 
the whole making an attractive 
and helpful book. 


THE KINGSWAY SERIES. Evans 
Brothers, London, England. 
Three interesting numbers of 

this series have come to our atten- 

tion, each artistic and useful. 
Pictures and Charts about Ant- 

mals (Pupils’ Edition). Twenty- 

two reproductions of pictures con- 


THOSE WEARING GLASSES—or who use their 
Eyes constantly—will find great relief in Murine 
applications. In the schoolroom Eyes are often 
irritated by chalk dust, and eye strain induced by 
faulty systems of lighting. Apply Murine to school 
children’s eyes to restore normal conditions. 
Murine does not smart—is soothing in its action. 
Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, sends Book 
of the Eye free on request. Your Druggist sup- 
plies you with Murine. 


taining animals are here grouped 
in a book, for the use of children 
themselves. 


are of sky, sea, river, and forest 
scenery, snow, and harvest scenes, 
a cottage, a castle, etc. 


Pictures and Charts aboui 
Animals (Teachers’ Edition), COMMUNITY AMERICANIZATION. 
[he same pictures as above with sy Fred Clayton Butler, 


Director of 
Bureau of 


Americanization, 
Education, Wash- 


suggested lessons about them which 
will be of use in observation lessons 


and composition exercises. ington, D.C. 
Imaginative Drawing. By E. A. Teachers of Americanization 
sranch, A.M.C. This book will classes and workers in American- 


help teachers to illustrate stories, 
to draw scenery and objects, as 
well as to give lessons in such 
drawing to children. The studies 


ization centers should be 
acquainted with this new ‘‘hand- 
book for workers” issued by the 
U.S. Bureau of Education. 


Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


34 years of conservative Largest and best known. Our booklet, ‘“‘ TEACHING AS 
A BUSINESS” chapters on * Forecast’? and other important topics sent FREE. 


437 Filth Avenue, New York; Symes Building, Denver; Peyton Building, Spokane 


TEACHER 


ROCKY TEACHERS: 
AGENCY. EMPIRE BLD'G, Denver.CoLo. KANSAS CITY. MO, 
WM, RUFFER, A.M., MANAGER LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


OUR SERVICE IS UNEXCELLED—OUR SUCCESS PHENOMENAL. THE LARGEST AND 
MOST WIDELY PATRONIZED TEACHER®’ AGENCY in the West. Enrollment fee not necessary. 


ALBERT 


management. 
with new 


We Can Place You in Better Positions 


WRITE US TO-DAY FOR THE FREE BOOKLET 
Road to Good Positions” 


Branch Offices : 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


THE 

WEST 
NEEDS 
TEACHERS 


CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


COLUMBIA, MO. CHICAGO, ILL. 
BOISE, IDAHO. SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


The West is offering the highest salaries ever 
paid teachers. ENROLL FREE. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 


— RCCREDITED — 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 1920 _ Registration, June 28 


Specializes in Pre-Kindergarten, Kindergarten, and Elementary Training 
Unique Courses Conducted by Experts 


rienced teachers. [deal residential location and surroundings 
for a summer in Chicago. Why not prepare yourself to be a supervisor and com- 
mand the maximum salary? Send for illustrated catalog. 


701 Rush Street, Chicago, Hl. 


Unlimited demand for ex 


Registrar F. 


Summer School June 21 to August 13 

Kindergarten and Elementary Courses, undergraduate and advanced. Credit applied toward diploma. 
| Kindergarten and Primary Demonstration School for children, using Problem-Project method. Obser- 
| vation in Kindergarten and Primary grades in Chicago public and private schools. Lectures upon Pres- 

ent Day Problems in Community Living by prominent Chicago educators and social workers. Special 

courses in nature study and gardening, in folk dancing, festivals and pageants, children’s literature and 

the art of story telling, playground methods with observation in Chicago’s noted municipal playgrounds. 

Four Dormitories on College grounds, seventeen minutes’ ride from center of city. Chicago offers many 

recreations to Summer students—parks, bathing beaches, tennis and golf, theatre concerts and opera 

FOR ILLUSTRATED BULLETIN, ADDRESS : 
Box 12 


2944 MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, Chicago, Illinois 


THE LAW FROEBEL KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


THE DEMAND EXCEEDS THE SUPPLY MARY E. LAW, M.D., Principal, 
Accredited by the State 2313 ASHLAND AVENUE 
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